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GANDHI’s hardest task seems to be inducing Great Britain 
to make a martyr of him. 

We'LL bet it’ll pretty nearly kill the Shah of Persia the 
first time he dents a fender of his new gold-plated auto. 

| instep ibaantinelenintnl 

“Mobern business is elastic,” says the Literary Digest. 
Yes, it’s a snap for some people, while others get hit on 
the rebound. 





THE polish of the modern college education seems to show 
most on the shoes and the hair. 





PosTMASTER GENERAL Brown urges an increase in postage 
rates on “first class matter.” If by “first class matter” he 
means to include poems sent to editors, this item alone ought 
to be enough to wipe out the postal deficit. 





THE “CAPITAL CLASS” 
PROFAGAN DISTS and hypocrites seeking objects which 


they are not willing to avow make a practice of pointing 
busily at something else—something in another direction. 

So the little communists, seeking publicity and confusion, 
do not shout out the real aims of their creed—the over- 
throw of the government; abolition of religion; confiscation 
of private property; suppression of patriotic organizations and 
the like. They shout against the “capitalist class” when there 
is no such class in this country. They include in that “class” 
anybody who has worked, economized and accumulated a 
competence. That “class” is filled with men who were once 
as poor as the poorest communist—and many a young com- 
munist now shouting twaddle for the excitement of it will 
settle down to working, thinking and saving and eventually 
find himself in that “capitalist class.” It is not a class when 
it is open to every man of every color, age, size and belief. 

Instead of shouting “capitalism” and “unemployment”— 
camouflage words—let them honestly shout what communism 
stands for—“ Down with Boy Scouts; down with labor unions ; 
down with socialism ; down with the home; down with moral- 
ity’’—and then they would get so ashamed that they would 
begin to kick themselves off the street. 


Ir HAS been revealed by the naval research laboratory that 
the planet we live on has a tail. How embarrassing it would 
be if we learned that we are the fleas. 

A REAL big news story would be Italy demanding parity 


with France in the number of premiers. 


> 


——_  —— 


ProsaBLy the reason Europeans hate us is that they figure 
Uncle Sam is a rich uncle who will live forever. 
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EDITORIAL 


COOLIDGE THROUGH 


R. COOLIDGE, our popular ex-president, has spoken 

again. In 1927 when the talk of running him for 
third term began to crystallize he spoke out, stating he did 
not choose to run. Now again, after there had been a |ot 
of talk about his “coming back,” he tells the world that he 
has no such intention—that he has done his work as chief 
executive. 

Such deliberate and straight-forward speaking stamps Cool- 
idge as a man above selfish and grasping personal political 
ambition and puts him on the same high plane with those 
early leaders of the Republic who placing the country’s in- 
terests above their own were great enough to voluntarily 
retire while at the apex of their popularity. Mr. Coolidge 
by a further word basing his action on a principle might have 
served the country further. He might have further strength- 
ened the anti-third term tradition, which is our only pro- 
tection from that future president who may be great and popv- 
lar and also extremely ambitious. But what he has said and 
done has really added strength to that tradition, and the 
Republic will doubtless remember it with gratitude. 

Ax CAPONE says he wants to settle down to the quiet life 
but it looks like the racket will not stop. 


UNFAIR TO ANIMALS 
A N OFFICIAL of a New York animal hospital pleading 


for contributions stated that the stock market troubles 
“had their effect on animals as well as human beings,” and that 
the number of animal charity cases in the last five months 
was larger than ever before. 

It is generally believed that only the bulls and bears 
suffer in the market, but it is easy to see that cats and 
dogs may also be affected; and the suspicion is aroused that 
all this parrot trouble may have had its origin in this market 
crash. It is quite natural that animal pets should fare better 
when the master is prosperous, but for them to be abandoned 
in times of stress is not fair. They were entirely innocent 
in that stock market crash—that is, all except maybe some 
black sheep. 





Ir you don’t believe this is the machine age just try to find 
a place to park. 


DESERTED VILLAGES 


ARLY census figures show that, in some parts of the coun- 
try at least, small villages have been decreasing i in popu- 
lation, with some disappearing entirely. 

It calls to mind Goldsmith’s famous poem and his dire 
prophecy for the place “where wealth accumulates and men 
decay.” But the case is different. In England at that time 
the wealthy men came out of the city and obliterated the 
villages to make pasture lands and fox-hunting fields. Here 
the villagers moved voluntarily to the cities in the search of 
wealth, or of a job. The old village was a picturesque 
and rather attractive social unit, but it has been outgrown. 
There is no isolation, no local flavor, any more. Every 
village, or place where a half-dozen farm houses are grouped 
together, is connected with all the rest of the world by tele- 
phone, radio, automobile, the daily paper and a chain store. 
And it wants to be a city. 





OnE of the biggest pfoblems with politics is that the ex- 
officials seem to know more about what's going on than the 
officials who are in/office. 
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Building Ever and Upward Toward New Heights 


ESPITE the claim 
Dis skyscrapers add 

to street congestion, 
American municipalities 
are still building high, narrow and 
handsome. There is much argument 
over the practicability of the 150-story 
structure proposed for New York, yet 
Gotham’s new architectural triumphs— 
constructed or ‘proposed—are rapidly 
nearing the 100-story “dream” height 
which was derided by even some archi- 
tects a comparatively few years ago. 

Work has begun there on the giant 
of all office buildings. It is the 1,100- 
foot Empire State building which will 
make a new and decided break in Man- 
hattan’s skyline by rearing its 85 stories 
on the site of the old Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel. This is the building which will 
have a 300-foot mooring tower for dir- 
igibles, according to present plans. 
Former Governor. Alfred E, Smith is 
president of the corporation which is 
putting up the structure. 

But how long this mammoth building 
will remain the “highest” is problemati- 
cal. Probably only for a short time, 
for the doubtful honor is. warmly 
contested, particularly for publicity 
purposes, 

Consider the new Chrysler and Bank 
of Manhattan Trust Co, buildings by 
way of illustration. There was intense 
rivalry between these two, building 
about the same time, to eclipse the other 
in height. The Bank of Manhattan 
structure, on Wall street, started out to 
be a common little 63-story affair, but 
the very modernistic Chrysler tower, 
on 42nd street, altered its plans to pro- 
vide 68 floors. The Bank of Manhattan 
countered by raising the other two ad- 
ditional. Undismayed the Chrysler 
added seven more for good measure— 
and there you are. The Bank of Man- 
hattan even thought of adding an un- 
usually high flagpole, to claim the 
theoretical “highest” mark, but aban- 
doned the idea as unethical. C 

Probably the Chrysler building has 
received more publicity than any other 
office building, thanks to the efforts of 
Ivy Lee, noted publicist. But, while the 
building’s name bears that of the manu- 
facturer of one of the best-selling makes 
of cars in the country today, it is 
whispered that if another individual 
had invested a few hundred thousand 
more to lighten the mortgage load, the 
building would have an entirely differ- 
ent name, 

A certain window cleaning company 
has a fat contract because the Chrysler 








About Time a New Building Finds a Place in the Sun 
a Taller One Goes Up to Put the Other in the Shade 


building has 7,500 panes of glass to 
clean (there being 3,750 windows). And 
a small army of janitors and scrub- 
women have 900,000 square feet of floor 
space to tidy up daily. The Chrysler 
building’s rental area is one square foot 
to every 14% cubic feet of content. It 


TOWERING FIGURES 


Two of New York’s newest sky- 
scrapers—the Chrysler tower and the 
Bank of Manhattan Trust Co. build- 
ing—compared: 


Elevators 
Ground area .. 
Volume 





is able to house 15,000 tenants which is 
equivalent to the population of any one 
of hundreds of American towns, 


Though the Chrysler building is tall- 
er, the Bank of Manhattan structure is 
larger. The latter’s gross rentable area 
is 879,240 square feet. Wall street is 
only an address for effect because this 
skyscraper fronts nearly 210 feet on 
Pine street as compared with only 150 
on the famous (or infamous) street that 
has “a graveyard at one end and a 
river at the other.“ The Bank of Man- 
hattan structure, in addition to its 32 
public elevators, has nine private ele- 
vators, two freight elevators, and two 
express elevators to the observation 
tower. It is interesting to note that a 
Japanese—Yasuo Matsui—was associate 
architect for the building, being con- 
nected with F. H. Dewey and Co. 

Until the Chrysler building was com- 
pleted, a building which is 40 years old 
had been the “world’s tallest building.” 
But the latter structure is not an office 
building; it is the famous Eiffel obser- 
vation tower at Paris, built for a world’s 
fair. It is approximately 1,000 feet high, 
or 73 feet higher than the Bank of Man- 
hattan building, 208 feet higher than the 
Woolworth building and not far from 
being twice the height of the Washing- 
ton monument. Any of the new build- 
ings mentioned cost but little more than 
a modern battleship, and many people 


think they are more prac- 
tical. From the Chrysler 
tower it is theoretically 
possible to see for a 
radius of 100 miles. Five states do 
not have any natural point of elevation 
as high as this building’s top floor. 

But New York is not the only Amer- 
ican city to have great skyscrapers. 
Some people think Chicago’s skyline, 
especially since the reclamation of the 
lake front, more imposing than that of 
New York. The Bang-Bang City is al- 
ready building the “world’s largest 
building”—the Merchandise Mart—to 
contain 4,000,000 square feet of floor 
space (about twice that of the noted 
Furniture Mart in the same city). Here, 
too, the Illinois Central railroad plans 
a 75-story edifice to be known as the 
Crane tower—1,022 feet high. Other 
cities also have high buildings, those of 
Detroit certainly numbering some of the 
finest examples of skyscraper archi- 
tecture. 

America is being rebuilt every 40 
years, asserts A. E. Dickinson, presi- 
dent of the National Limestone Associa- 
tion. He bases this claim on the aver- 
age life of a building. “While the physi- 
cal life of many steel buildings is longer 
than 40 years,” he explains, “rising 
taxes and land values make old build- 
ings unprofitable. The natural increase 
in new buildings is two and one-half 
per cent annually.” 

Even baby skyscrapers are a novelty 
in foreign cities. One would think that 
because of tight quarters tall buildings 
would be welcome there. But they are 
not. This foreign view has some re- 
flection in statements made by Alastair 
G. McDonald, architect-son of Britain’s 
premier, during his recent American 
visit. Said young McDonald: 


Whilst in New York I thought that the 
skyscrapers and other tall buildings were 
very fascinating and alluring. I shall never 
forget my first sight of the skyline. [I in- 
voluntarily remarked, “the New Babylon,” 
when I saw those proud buildings rearing 
their heads above the clouds. But I have 
come now to the conclusion, after traveling 
across the country and back that a sky- 
scraper may be a very ingenious toy and 
very amusing to work on and something to 
talk about when erected but really what 
else is there in the building? It seems to 
me that it is just a delightful and fascinat- 
ing monument of folly. 


But, then, you see Alastair had to 
climb nine stories to a radio broadcast- 
ing studio in a new building at Wash- 
ington, D. C., because the elevators in 
it were out of order. 
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TOPICAL TOPICS © 





NAVAL AGREEMENT WON 


Like conquering heroes our delegates 
to the London navy limitation confer- 
ence steamed into New York harbor 
while the dirigible Los Angeles soared 
above them, warships escorted them 
and the fort guns boomed in salute. 
Responding to an address of welcame 
Secretary Stimson declared the “pri- 
mary purpose of the delegation was to 
promote good will between the nations 
of the earth,” and since by the treaty 
they were bringing home “competition 
will be completely ended between the 
navies of the three greatest naval pow- 
ers of the world” the delegates felt that 
they had accomplished a long step “on 
the road to peace.” 

The delegates were agreed that they 
had béen quite successful, and the ad- 
ministration declared itself of the same 
mind, though Stimson disclaimed any- 
thing partisan in their attitude or ef- 
forts. Even in the Senate, where the 
treaty must go for approval, there were 
many expressions of satisfaction. Chair- 
man Borah of the foreign relations 
committee, indicated that he would 
support the treaty instead of playing 
his usual role in the opposition. He 
also said action should be prompt. 

But “big navy men” are getting ready 
to fight the treaty, and among them are 
Chairman Hale of the Senate naval 
committee and Chairman Britten of the 
House naval committee. Both announc- 
ed intention of holding hearings of 
navy experts, and both have taken a 
stand against that provision for build- 
ing small cruisers instead of a full quota 
of the 10,000-ton kind. Parity can be 
had only by building three cruisers of 
the 6-inch gun size, which Britten says 
would be a waste of money. Another 
point of attack, already apparent, is the 
“safeguarding clause” insisted on by 
Great Britain as a club to hold over 
France. By that she may increase her 
naval power if needed, and the United 
States would have to build more to 
maintain parity. Senator Hale also 
objects to the United States being allow- 
ed only fifteen 10,000-tonners, while 
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Great Britain is allowed the same num- 
ber in addition to four cruisers they 
already have of 9,750 tons each. 

The Senate debate on the new treaty 
promises to be very spirited and inter- 
esting—with Delegates Reed and Rob- 
inson bearing the brunt of attack. 


ROOSEVELT BOOMED 
Senator Wheeler, the militant pro- 
gressive from the Far West, has already 
picked his Democratic candidate for 
the presidency in 1932. At the Jeffer- 
son day dinner in New York he figura- 
tively took Governor Roosevelt’s hat 





—Photo by Bachrach 
Governor Roosevelt of New York 


from his head and shied it into the ring. 
The Governor could stand on the hydro- 
electric power issue alone and win, 
according to the Senator. 

It has been evident for some time that 
the New York governor stands out most 
prominently in the Democratic forest 
of presidential timber, but there is 
more than one obstacle in his path. At 
present he is bravely battling with a 
Republican legislature, which seeks to 
make his life as unhappy as possible, 
and to remain prominent he must get 
reelected to the governorship this year. 
Then his health is still a matter of con- 
cern. Some years ago he was afflicted 
with infantile paralysis, and though he 
announced a cure after treatment in a 
Georgia resort his locomotion is still 
very imperfect. As the regular nomina- 
tor of Governor Smith until the latter 
was accepted by the party his alliance 
with that leader may be too close to 
please “Hoovercrats,” but Roosevelt is 
not a Tammany man. Moreover, he re- 
fuses to say anything about being a 
candidate. Senator Wheeler is not the 
strongest indorser, either, since he left 
the Democratic party to. run with La 
Folletté in 1924. 

Considering the wet and dry issue 
which threatens to split the Democratic 
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—New York American 


Her Sugar Daddy 


party Daniel C. Roper, former collec- 
tor of internal revenue, has advanced 
a brand new scheme to nominate a ¢:- 
didate. Instead of weakening the party 
by pre-convention conflicts over pro- 
hibition he would do away with the 
national convention and let each state 
vote for Democratic electors. Thesv. 
if in the majority, would meet and nani 
the president after the election. They 
would be aided in the selection by each 
State expressing its preference among 
candidates. It is a bold plan, but it 
has not yet been hailed as a great idea. 


SPEAKER VS. VICE PRESIDENT 


It has been a well known fact that 
since the question of social precedence 
came up early in the present adminis- 
tration between the Vice President's 
sister and the Speaker’s wife, and the 
public claim was made by the Speaker 
to outrank the presiding officer of the 
Senate no love has been lost between 
those two high officials. Just when 
the public began to get the idea that 
the clouds were drifting by the b:il 
feeling takes on a new and rather 
bitter form and crops out in the Sen- 
ate and House. 


While Mrs. Longworth sat in the Sen- 
ate gallery Senator Norris of Nebraska 
took a few of his characteristic verb: 
punches at Speaker Nick over the holi- 
ing up for 10 months of the Norris rvs- 
olution to amend the Constitution. “The 
republic is gone if we have a tyran! 
holding up the legislation of 120,000,(() 
people,” exclaimed the Senator. At that 
point Senator Fess of Ohio nervous!) 
rose and protested that such languag:, 
reflecting on members of the other 
house was against the rules. He cou! 
find no specific rule to cover the case 
but referred to Jefferson’s Manual ani 
to precedents, 


Vice President Curtis remarked that 
the Manual had not been adopted as 3 
part of the rules of the Senate and then 
ruled: “It is left to the discretion of 
senators as to what they may or ma) 
not say about the proceedings of the 
House in connection with the resolu- 
tion under consideration.” Fess pro- 
tested that that was not a rule, Curtis 
whacked his desk with his gavel and 
exclaimed, “I make that rule.” 

A‘few days later Senator George 0! 
Georgia speaking of veterans’ relief 
legislation remarked that the House 
“broke away from its. masters and ex- 
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ed itself in resentment against 
repressive measures and policies pur- 
sued by the leadership of the House. 
This caused Representative Luce of 
Massachusetts to propose that the Sen- 
ate be called on to eliminate such re- 
marks from the Record, in the interest 
of “the proper comity existing between 
the two houses.” After an argument 
Speaker Longworth ruled that in view 
of the Vice President’s decision, which 
he then quoted, “it is left to the con- 
science of senators as to what they may 
or may not say about the proceedings 
of the House, and the last thing the pres- 
ent occupant of the chair would be will- 
ing to rule upon is a question of that 
sort.” With sarcasm scarcely conceal- 
ed he held that Mr. Luce’s resolution 
was not privileged. 


, HUSTON DEFIANT 


Ever since Claudius H. Huston, chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, was led to reveal before the Sen- 
ate lobby committee that he, as chair- 
man of the Tennessee River Improve- 
ment Association, had collected some 
$36,000 from the Union Carbide Co. for 
Muscle Shoals propaganda and had add- 
ed the money to his brokerage account 
the question of his resignation has been 
much bandied about. After conferences 
with a group of party leaders and 
national committeemen Mr. Huston an- 
nounced that he would not consider re- 
signing his post under fire. It was said 
by some of those at the Washington 
meetings that Huston’s case had been 
“frankly discussed,” and it was also 
learned that differences of opinion had 
been expressed, but Mr. Huston stood 
firm. Soon afterwards he issued an 
emphatic denial of a published report 
that he had threatened party leaders 
with exposing some sort of shady con- 
duct on their part leading to the nomi- 
nation or election of President Hoover. 
“The implied knowledge or approval 
of any such acts is a gross injustice to 
the President, to the Republican party 
and to me,” he declared. 


— Or 


PROOF POSITIVE 
ist Golddigger—So you only went to call 
on him at his apartment once? 
2nd Golddigger—Yes. I found him read- 
ing a Coolidge article in Cosmopolitan and 
I knew it was hopeless. 
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—Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Ready to Bury Naval Competition 








Tariff Resentment Hits Autos 


When Higher American Tariff Rates Irk Foreign Manufacturers 
They Promptly Take It Out on American Automobiles 


VERY time an American tariff 
, rate is raised it hits some section 


of some foreign country. Hence 
the many threats of reprisals from 
abroad during the discussion of the 
tariff bill. Not only were these threats 
serious but they were particularly 
serious for our automobile manufac- 
turers. Automobiles and parts consti- 
tute our outstanding export items as 
far as manufactured articles go, so 
when any foreign country thinks of 
tariff retaliation it thinks of American 
automobiles. That fact caused 18 auto- 
mobile manufacturers to appeal to the 
President last February to _ protest 
against threatened reprisals by the 
French and Germans. 


The case of the lace makers of Calais, 
France, furnishes an interesting exam- 
ple of the interrelation of such things. 
When the Senate, at the instance of 
Senator Hebert of Rhode Island—a 
French-Canadian descendant of French- 
men—put a high levy on a certain kind 
of lace this French lacemaking center 
saw its chief industry ruined. The 
people of Calais held a sad and silent 
procession through their streets to ex- 
press their gloom and apprehension be- 
cause of this tariff raise. But the 
French government took more active 
measures. It threatened a prohibitive 
tariff on American autos and parts. 
Since America exported to France last 
year 15,000 automobiles and 700 trucks 
worth $32,000,000, besides parts total- 
ing nearly 50 per cent of the French- 
made cars, the matter was serious. 
When the conference committee of Con- 
gress eliminated the increased tariff on 
lace both Calais and Detroit rejoiced. 


Senator Thomas of Oklahoma recent- 
ly related in the Senate that a few 
years ago when American shipbuilders 
noticed that American millionaires 
were going to Hamburg, Germany, to 
have their private yachts built they 
came and asked Congress for a tax on 
foreign-built boats. They got it, but 
still Hamburg attracted the business. 
The shipyards came back and asked for 
a higher tax, and got it. When that 
failed to bring them the business they 
came a third time, this time asking that 
the existing tax be increased 500 per 
cent. The house obligingly complied. 
But while the measure was before the 
Senate finance committee the Hamburg 
yacht makers got busy. They went to 
the legislative body of the Hamburg 
province and proposed that licenses be 
refused to all American automobiles in 
Hamburg. There were about 5,000 cars 
which would have been banished from 
the district, and the doors would have 
been closed to further importations. 
So the American automakers got busy 
with the Senate—so well that not only 
was the 500 per cent increase refused 
but the previous tax was removed, so 
that the shipbuilders were left without 
any protection at all. 

The automobile makers did not ask 
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The Night Menace 


Congress for further protection. They 
now have a 25 per cent tariff, but the 
Senate reduced this to 10 without their 
protesting. Some manufacturers an- 
nounced that they were ready to com- 
pete with the world, granting free 
trade for free trade—and this in spite 
of the fact that some 800-odd raw mate- 
rials go into a car, and most of them are 
higher than ever before through pro- 
tection. But the auto makers are get- 
ting sensitive about being punished for 
all offenses given to foreigners in other 
lines. 
—-———_ -~< 
EDITORS FOR LEGISLATORS 

Newspaper men talking about legis- 
lators, whether national or state, can, 
and often do, make fun of them, treat 
them with sarcasm, and even some- 
times resort to abuse. Legislators, as 
a rule, have no come-back. But the 
lower house of the South Carolina as- 
sembly struck back with withering 
irony by considering a resolution pro- 
viding for the members to abdicate in 
favor of a legislature made up entirely 
of editors. Among the “whereases” it 
was set forth that there is a never- 
ending flow of criticisms of the com- 
missions and omissions of the general 
assembly emanating from the news- 
papers of the state,” and also that “it 
would seem a criminal waste of brains 
and energy to confine such collective 
wisdom as is possessed by the said ed- 
itors on the mere efforts of disseminat- 
ing opinions and of making profits.” 
Hence followed the “Be it resolved” 
that each county executive committee 
designate one editor as candidate so 
that the state “should have the benefit 
of a general assembly composed en- 
tirely of newspaper editors.” Of 
course the resolution was a joke, but 
whether or not the editors of the state 
appreciated it was left a matter of doubt. 


—_ -—+—__- - 


Mussolini has put a stop to beauty con- 
tests in Italy; the only thing at which he 
couldn’t hope to win. 
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DOINGS OF CONGRESS 





ALL ABOUT JUDGE PARKER 


HEN the Senate gets to talking 

about a person—a_ presidential 

appointee—the members go into 
minute details of his life, character and 
personality more thoroughly than ever 
did any sewing circle or afternoon tea 
party. 

Little was known about Judge John 
J. Parker of North Carolina when the 
President sent his name as appointee 
to the Supreme Court. But soon the 
senators knew about all that could be 
known about a man whose acts have 
not beeh carefully recorded day by day. 
And whatever anyone knew he felt an 
urge to tell to the world. Senator 
Borah of Idaho started the attack. He 
based his dislike of the judge on the 
now famous West Virginia coal miners’ 
case in which union men were enjoined 
from “peacefully persuading miners” to 
join the union, because of their promise 
in the “yellow dog contract” not to 
join aunion. He urged that Parker was 
not bound by a similar decision of the 
Supreme Court because there was 
enough difference in the two cases to 
have permitted him to give consider- 
ation to the human element involved. 
Senator Borah took the broad ground of 
championing human rights, and he 
thinks the only way to keep the Su- 
preme Court from becoming reaction- 
ary is to watch its personnel as the 
nominations come through the Senate. 

The defense of Judge Parker was led 
by Senator Overman of North Carolina 
who dwelt on his character and ability, 
reading many indorsements of the nomi- 
nee from judges and other prominent 
men. But he admitted that he had first 
urged the President to appoint a Demo- 
crat. Senators Gillett of Massachusetts 
and Fess of Ohio made the administra- 
tion defense, the latter charging that 
the attack on Parker was socialistic. 

Many new charges were brought out, 
one to the effect that Parker had once 
prosecuted a man in a war-fraud case 
while he had indisputable evidence of 
the man’s innocence in his pocket. This 
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—Washington Herald 
Relieving the Farmer 


was vehemently denied. A letter to one 
of the secretaries of the President writ- 
ten soon after the death of the late 
Justice Sanford was read, in which 
letter the writer stated that the appoint- 
ment of Judge Parker “would be a major 
political stroke.” Senator Ashurst of 
Arizona struck perhaps the cruelest 
blow when he stated that he opposed 
Parker because he was “mediocre.” He 
mentioned the other justices of the 
court he had voted for, including 
Hughes, and declared he should not be 
criticized now for refusing to accept 
a “weakling.” 

The opposition to Parker by negro 
organizations did not figure prominent- 
ly in the debate, but it was one of the 
most powerful factors. A thing that 
kept this phase of the subject prominent 
during the discussion was the contin- 
ual presence in the back of the Senate 
chamber of the negro congressman, De 
Priest of Illinois. While many Southern 
Democrats appeared opposed to Parker 
because they considered him a political 
appointment made to strengthen the 
Republican party in the South they 
were rather pleased with what the judge 
had been quoted as saying about ne- 
groes voting, and they were somewhat 
displeased over the continued presence 
of De Priest. So there was wavering, 
switching and all sorts of uncertainties, 


UNEMPLOYMENT LEGISLATION 


When the Senate reached the unem- 
ployment question it quickly acted fa- 
vorably on two measures offered some 
time ago by Senator Wagner of New 
York and agreed to make the third one 
the next unfinished business. 

The first measure would require the 
Department of Labor to publish month- 
ly statistics on the unemployment sit- 
uation. The second provides that the 
federal government so plan its construc- 
tion program as “to take up the slack” 
in a period of depression—“advance 
planning,” as Senator Wagner termed 
it. The third would create a federal 
board for the stabilization of employ- 
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fund to be matched by states in prov ii|- 
ing employment bureaus throughout t}), 
country for the placement of workers 
and for shifting them from one staic 
to another when conditions demand. 


Some opposition was expressed |), 
administration senators on the groun: 
of economy, while Senator Jones «{ 
Washington objected to putting the gv\- 
ernment into a business “where it h:, 
no business.” Glass of Virginia had , 
few sarcastic remarks about takiny 
money from the states in the form «{ 
taxes and then “doling it back to them” 
instead of letting them “take care of 
themselves.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S WARNING 


Once more President Hoover issue: 
a warning to Congress to go easy with 
its appropriating activities or there 
will be a deficit. In a letter to the 
chairman of the appropriations com- 
mittees of the two houses he stated 
that revised estimates for next year 
by the budget bureau point to a def- 
icit of some $25,000,000. He added thai 
the additional expenditures of about 
$300,000,000 pending in Congress and 
approved by committees in one house 
or the other “is cause for real alarm.” 
Senator Borah of Idaho immediately de- 
manded specifications. In reply Chair- 
man Jones said that Congress had kept 
the regular appropriations for next year 
beneath the budget recommendations, 
so that he interpreted the President's 
letter as a warning against about 125 
other bills which call for money, and 
which would increase the prospect of 
a deficit. 


TARIFF COMING 


Congress was called in March of las! 
year to pass farm relief and a tariff bill. 
Well, they are still working on that 
tariff bill. 

When the conferees of the House and 
Senate got through with the bil! Demo- 
crats generally condemned it. The six 
Republican conferees, three from each 
house, wrote the bill, according to Mr. 
Crisp of Georgia, and all the work on 
the floors of the two houses was “mere- 
ly preliminary” to their work. To Crisp 
and to Collier of Mississippi fell the 
leadership of the minority against th: 
bill because of the illness of the regu- 
lar Democratic leader, Garner of Texas. 

Garner declared after the conference 
work that agriculture had been “ignore: 
by the tariff manipulators, who in a fe. 
days have undone the work accomplish- 
ed by the Senate coalition in behalf of 
the farmers and consumers.” Senator 
Wheeler of Montana added his bit b) 
saying that “the Republican conferees 
compelled the acceptance of House rates 
whenever they happened to be higher 
than the rates proposed in the Senat: 
bill, and wherever the Senate rates wer: 
higher than the House rates they were 
substituted for the latter.” The Repub- 
licans had very little to say about the 
results of the conference. 

The main issues in the tariff bill were 
left’ to be fought out on the floors of 
the two houses. These included the rates 
on sugar, cement, lumber, shingles, ani 


ment, which would have a $4,000,()(\) 
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—New York Telegram 


“What Goes Up Must Come Down” 


silver, as well as the export debenture 
clause and the flexible provision. The 
conferees eliminated the Norris amend- 
ment whereby the duty on any com- 
modity would be suspended whenever 
a monopoly in that commodity was 
established. The two houses also re- 
mained disagreed over the constitution 
of the Tariff Commission. 

While the conference report was in 
the hands of the printers Republican 
leaders met around the White House 
breakfast table to consider which house 
should first take it up and act on 
the differences. It was decided to first 
turn it over to the representatives. The 
opening gun was fired by Ramseyer of 
lowa who urged elimination of the ex- 
port debenture plan:so as to give the 
President a “fair and full chance” to 
carry out his pledge to aid agriculture. 
Jones of Texas replied by asserting that 
iron, steel and other industries were al- 
ready receiving federal bounties in the 
form of low freight rates. It was gen- 
erally believed, however, that the House 
would take out the debenture clause. 


BLANTON EXPECTED BACK 


With the death of R. Q. Lee of Texas 
the House is prepared to see his place 
taken by Tom Blanton, one of the most 
“obstreperous” members of Congress 
of whom history speaks. Lee was 
elected when Blanton left the House to 
run for the Senate—in which race he 
was defeated by Senator Connally. 
Blanton had already announced for his 
old seat in the House, in spite of the 
fact, as stated by Lee, that he had in- 
formed his successor he did not intend 
to run again for the House. It was on 
the strength of that understanding that 
Lee bought Blanton’s home in Washing- 
ton. Lee, who was 71 years old, went 
to Texas from Mississippi in 1886 and 
engaged in ranching and in railroad 
building. A delegation of 24 House 
members, together with Senators Con- 
nally and Bratton of New Mexico, ac- 
companied the funeral party to Cisco, 
Texas. 


PROHIBITION DITTO 
The Senate judiciary committee 
unanimously reported favorably the 
House bill to transfer prohibition en- 
forcement from the Treasury to the 
Justice Department. The only change 


made in the Williamson bill which pass- 
ed the House was the elimination of the 
clause providing for the transfer of 
the employees of the dry unit to the 
new department. Chairman Norris 
said he wished to leave the Attorney 
General a free hand. The committee 
also recommended the authorization of 
four additional federal judges, in line 
with the recommendation of President 
Hoover in a special message. No trouble 
in passing the transfer bill was expect- 
ed. The bill of Senator Howell of Ne- 
braska to make enforcement more rigid 
in Washington, however, was strongly 
opposed, the last and most ardent op- 
ponents from the outside being many 
prominent women from the capital and 
elsewhere. They objected to the pro- 
vision to search a home that has been 
visited by a bootlegger—a provision 
which had been disapproved by the At- 
torney General. Senator Howell ap- 
peared before the committee in favor 
of his own bill. 


DRINKING CONGRESSMEN 


The Senate lobby committee which 
has been very busy looking into the 
private as well as public affairs of vari- 
ous people for the last several months 
balked when some private practices of 
congressmen were about to be exposed. 
There came before the committee what 
appeared to be a list of congressmen 
who drink. Senator Robinson, a dry, 
read, “as a sample,” of one candidate 
of whom it was said: “He is a worse 
pussyfooter than He drinks beer 
in speakeasies and points to his glass 
when asked where he stands, but will 
not say anything.” Robinson wanted to 
publish the paper, which was the report 
of an agent of the Association Against 
the Prohibition Amendment on_ the 
qualifications of candidates, but Blaine 
of Wisconsin, a wet, objected. Walsh 
of Montana, also a dry, getting into the 
matter declared that the reports were 
“so remotely connected with lobbying, 
if there is any connection at all, that 
they ought not to go into the Record.” 
The papers had been found in the con- 
fidential files of President Curran of the 
association, and he had previously pro- 
tested the committee’s action in taking 
them. 





— —- ean 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS 


A modern wife is one that gets the 
family expense limit by multiplying the 
husband’s salary by their charge account 
and subtracting the installments on the 
new car and the radio. 
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They’re All Quoted 
in the Record 





Rep. O’Connor of New York: If there is 
no other part of the country to which the 
consumer can look for support or defense, 
he can be assured that the Representatives 
from the city of New York will fight to 
the last ditch in his behalf. {Applause.] 


Senator Tydings of Maryland: My ob- 
servation has been that the people are not 
eating as much molasses now as they 
formerly ate. Because they have more 
money, they are eating honey, refined sirups 
of one kind or another—maple sirup—and 
where the old staple breakfast product 
was molasses 24 years ago we have grad- 
uated into more refined sweetening. 


Senator Hayden of Arizona: Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mexico is the only country of Latin 
America whose people leave it. All other 
countries to the south of the Rio Grande 
encourage immigration. 


Senator Allen of Kansas: No higher privi- 
lege exists in all the world than the privi- 
lege of a great nation to establish its own 
standards of living and to protect those 
standards by its immigration laws. 


Rep. Abernethy of North Carolina: I am 
a great believer in taking care of all of 
the Carolinas. I think the best way to take 
care of them is to go along and get what 
you can, and, after you get the camel’s nose 
under the tent, then you can do pretty 
well. [{Laughter.] 


a _c 


HIS EMBARRASSING MOMENT 


Wherever the human factor enters little 
Slips, little mistakes, are likely to occur— 
and the august United States Senate is no 
exception to the rule.. Witness a recent 
incident: 

Senator Overman of North Carolina, who 
with dignified bearing and Iluxuriantly 
flowing white hair looks the very image of 
one of the “Conscript Fathers” of ancient 
Rome, rose during the tense situation just 
preceding the battle over the appointment 
of Judge Parker and said: “Mr. President, 
I send to the desk a letter and ask that it 
be read.” The reading clerk of thunderous 
voice cleared his throat and began: 

“My Dear Senator Overman: We hold 
your mortgage - 


“That’s not the letter,” shouted the Sen- 
ator quickly, and while the senators on 
the floor and the visitors in the galleries 
roared with delight the embarrassed Sena- 
tor rectified his mistake, retrieved his per- 
sonal letter and sent to the desk the letter 
he had meant to send in the first place. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
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Panorama Seen From the Dome of St. Peter’s, Rome, with Plaza in Foreground 


REBUILDING ROME 


To transform Rome into a modern 
city with up-to-date accommodations 
without destroying or disfiguring its 
ancient monuments, that is the task 
which Mussolini has entrusted to a 
town planning committee. In making 
a new plan for the city, the dictator 
told the committee, they must constant- 
ly bear in mind the fact that the char- 
acter of antiquity is one of the city’s 
greatest charms. While preserving ev- 
erything worth while in the ancient 
city the committee is instructed to have 
a large vision and to forecast a Rome 
20 years hence with a population of 
2,000,000 and with fine parks, broad 
streets and all the other features of a 
modern city. 


SPAIN MAKES GESTURE 


The Spanish government took the 
first step toward the reestablishment 
of constitutional and parliamentary gov- 
ernment. November 15 was set as the 
day on which all voters who wish to 


participate in the coming election 


must register. The registration will 
be in the nature of a census of the 
voters. 


VIRGIL HONORED 


The 2,000th anniversary of the birth 
of the poet Virgil is being observed in 
Italy by a period of tribute which is to 
last six months. According to the most 
reliable information, the Latin poet was 
born at Mantua, Oct. 15, 70 B. C.; 
he died and was buried at Naples. Near 
Mantua is rising a beautiful wood and 
park in memory of Virgil. It is known 
as the Lucus Virgili and is still in the 
process of being planted, but when it 
is completed it will contain all the 
species of plants and trees mentioned 
by Virgil in his works and it will be 


one of the most beautiful parks in Italy. 
Classical students from all over the 
world are expected to make pilgrimages 
to Italy this summer in honor of the 
great poet who enjoyed the patronage 
of Augustus Caesar. 


LARGE FAMILIES EXEMPT 


The Italian council of ministers de- 
cided to grant exemptions from the 
inheritance tax only to families con- 
taining two or more children, This is 
part of Mussolini’s policy of encour- 
aging large families. It is particularly 
hard on childless widows and widow- 
ers, and only sons and daughters. 


SINO-SOVIET PARLEY 

A conference between representatives 
of China and Russia is scheduled to 
meet in Moscow soon for the purpose 
of seeking a permanent settlement of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway dispute 
in Manchuria. It will be recalled that 
a conference of this kind which was 
proposed last January was abandoned 
because of disagreement between the 
two nations over the preliminary con- 
ditions arrived at at a conference held 
in Siberia. The Nanking government 
according to reports, is now ready to 
offer to buy the Russian interest in 
the railway. 


LADY ASTOR THREATENED 

There is a general feeling in Eng- 
land that Lady Astor’s firm stand for 
prohibition may be the cause of her 
losing her seat in Parliament at the 
next general election. F. A. McQuisten, 
a member of Parliament from Scot- 
land, recently said in the House: “I 
must remind the noble lady, that de- 
spite her enormous resources, most of 
which come from New York, she nearly 


lost her seat at the last election. I 
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prophesy with absolute certainty th: 
she will lose it next time.” McQuistc) 
strongly opposed the measure to ca 
cel the certificates of seamen wh. 
smuggle liquor into the United State; 
and Lady Astor backed the bill. “Every. 
one in the United States,” declared th. 
Scot, “knows that prohibition is a gi 
gantic imposture and only a few hy 

terical females and males believe ; 

it.” There is little doubt that the 
liquor interests of Great Britain wi)! 
fight Lady Astor and try to defeat her. 
An official report of the 1929 gener:)! 
election shows that Lady Astor spen! 
$5,000 during the campaign. Premicr 
MacDonald spent $3,000. 


BOXER APPOINTED CONSUL 


President Irigoyen of Argentina was 
criticized severely in his own country 
for the appointment of Justo Suare,, 
a professional boxer, for the post of 
chancellor of the Argentine consulate 
at New York. Suarez is an exception- 
ally popular boxer and has whipped 
everybody in his class. The Argentine 
newspapers are almost unanimous in 
holding that the appointment of a pro- 
fessional boxer, no matter how popu- 
lar he may be in his profession, to a 
consular post necessarily lowers the 
prestige of the service. 


FEDERATION OF EUROPE 


Aristide Briand, foreign minister of 
France, submitted Premier Tardieu a 
questionnaire dealing with the possi- 
bility of forming a European economic 
federation. When this questionnaire is 
approved it is to be submitted to 26 na- 
tions. Briand says that his purpose is 
far-reaching, but he does not now con- 
template anything resembling a Unit- 
ed States of Europe or even a League 
of European Nations. His prime object 
is a union of economic interests for the 
purpose of lowering tariff walls and the 
removal of similar barriers to trade. 
Although the Frenchman insists that 
he has no intention of organizing Eu- 
rope against the United States economi- 
cally, observers throughout the world 
frankly admit that the project would 
amount to that if successful. 


UNCROWNED KING FINED 


In 1925 Martin Cole Harman, a Lon- 
don business man, bought the tiny is- 
land of Lundy in Bristol channel off 
the northern coast of Devonshire. Since 
then Harman has been’a sort of un- 
crowned king of the island, which is 
three miles long and half a mile wide. 
The some 50 inhabitants are nearly 
all employees of Harman. When Har- 
man took the liberty of issuing special 
coins for his domain the British gov- 
ernment interfered. He was fined $25 
with costs, which were about $75. The 
court declared that Harman’s act in 
issuing coins was in violation of the 
British coinage act, but the defendant’s 
lawyer declared that the island was 
“outside the world” and pointed out 
that there was no taxation there and 
no registry of births, marriages or 
deaths. Cases were cited in which the 
island was declared to be an independ- 


ent domain. Accordingly Harman was 
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granted an appeal and it is expected 
that the higher court will settle the 
dispute over the sovereignty of Lundy. 


PEKING AND PEIPING 


When the Nationalist troops of Pres- 
ident Chiang Kai-shek captured the 
ancient capital of China the name of the 
city was officially changed from Peking 
to Peiping. Nanking became the capi- 
tal of the new China. “Peking” literally 
means north capital and “Nanking” 
south capital and the Nationalist gov- 
ernment wanted no rival capitals. But 
Yen Hsi Shan, often referred to as the 
model governor of Shansi, has set up a 
rival government at the old capital and 
announced that the name was changed 
back to Peking. He calls his government 
“National Government of China,” iden- 
tically the name of the Nanking govern- 
ment. Yen maintains that Chiang Kai- 
shek’s government at Nanking is illegal 
and that his government at Peking is 
the legitimate government of China. It 
means that China will once again 
resound with the guns of civil war 
unless one of them has more gold 
than the other and is willing to buy 
the other off, 


HEARD LOBSTERS GROAN 


A member of the British Parliament 
from Wales, Peter Freeman, rose in 
the House of Commons and complained 
about the way lobsters are boiled alive 
to be served in the restaurant for the 
Commons. He said that he had heard 
the lobsters groan after being thrust 
into the boiling water. A government 
spokesman informed the Welshman that 
death was instantaneous, but if he 
could provide a more humane method 
of killing lobsters it would be adopted 
in the Parliament kitchen. 


WHITE RUSSIANS IN FRANCE 


It is estimated that there are about 
200,000 “white” Russians in France. 
They are exiles who fled from Russia 
when the Bolsheviki seized the govern- 
ment at the close of the World war. 
Most of them belonged to the aristoc- 
racy and higher classes. The economic 
adjustment of this horde of refugees has 
been no small problem for the French 
government. The white Russians are 
now engaged in all sorts of occupations, 
including agriculture, clerical work, in- 
terpreting, driving taxis and what not. 
The number of Russians who took 
refuge from the Soviets in Jugoslavia, 
China and gther countries is much 
greater than the number even in France, 


NEW CANADIAN TARIFF 

The Canadian minister of finance an- 
nounced that in the future Canadian 
duties will be the same as those of the 
United States on all products which 
Canada both imports from and exports 
to her neighbors. The sliding rates will 
take effect immediately on the basis of 
the present American tariff and on the 
new tariff if it goes into effect, and the 
list includes agricultural products such 
as wheat, flour, rye, oats, livestock, but- 
ter, meats, poultry, eggs, cut flowers, 
potatoes, etc. The finance minister de- 
clared that the new method would be 


an automatic provision for reciprocal 
ratings when any other country imposes 
on Canadian products rates higher than 
those enumerated in the Canadian tariff. 
These tariff changes, he said, will in- 
crease greatly the British preference in 
the Canadian market and “enable Can- 
ada to buy more freely those commodi- 
ties which are of vital importance to 
us.” Canada will not engage in a tariff 
war with any country, the minister stat- 
ed, because such wars are too frequent- 
ly followed by disaster. The new duties 
are countervailing, not retaliatory. 


BRITISH ARREST GANDHI 


The long-expected arrest of Mahatma 
Gandhi, leader of the Indian civil dis- 
obedience campaign, finally took place 
at the village of Jalapur. Since his 
violation of the 
salt monopoly 
tax at Dandi 
April 6 the Hin- 
du mystic and 
“holy man” has 
continually in- 
vited aid court- 
ed arrest with 
the view of 
furthering his 
cause. But Gan- 
dhi’s reputation 
for sanctity 
among the Indi- 

Gandhi an masses pre- 
vented the Brit- 
ish from arresting him until it became 
necessary to do so in order to preserve 
peace in the dominion. It was thought 
that since Gandhi himself urged non- 
violence his arrest would react unfa- 
vorably upon liberal minds throughout 
the world. Frequent riots and kill- 
ings, however, led the British govern- 
ment to approve Viceroy Irwin’s rec- 
ommendation to haye the leader of 
civil disobedience arrested. Although 
Gandhi disclaimed violence, his activi- 
ties disturbed the peace, declared the 
authorities. Accordingly he was ar- 
rested and placed in the central jail at 
Yerroda, a town near Poona, a British 
military stronghold and headquarters 
of the high command of India. There 
Gandhi will be held without trial dur- 
ing the pleasure of the British adminis- 
tration, under a law which dates back 
more than a century. 





ACCENT CHALLENGED 


When A. W. Haycock, Labor member 
of the British House of Commons, who 
was born in Canada, was addressing 
the House on the housing bill, W. J. 
Womersley, a Conservative member, 
rose to a point of order and asked 
whether it was legal for a member to 
address Parliament in a foreign tongue. 
The chairman said it was out of order 
to refer to the Canadian accent as a 
foreign tongue and compelled the smart- 
Aleck Conservative to withdraw the 
question and sit down. 


ali eti_ccedtnEEEEEEeREE 


STRIPPED 

A-followin’ styles 
Ma lost her skirt; 

’N playing stocks 
Pa's lost his shirt! 
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Foreign Events 


in Tabloid 





Spain 
Many are injured at Madrid When mount- 
ed police charge large crowds who meet 
famous Liberal, Miguel de Unamuno, upon 
his return from exile. 


India 
Mahatma Gandhi, leader of civil dis- 
obedience campaign, authorizes non-pay- 
ment of land taxes in several provinces. 


Switzerland 

League of Nations committee on arbitra- 
tion and security discusses proposed gen- 
eral treaty for strengthening means of 
preventing war. Lord Cecil of Great Brit- 
ain advocates putting principles of Kellogg 
pact in treaty as well as in covenant of 
the League. 


France 

Parliament adopts budget of $2,000,000,- 
000, largest French budget ever adopted ex- 
cept in time of war. This is about $50 per 
capita or one-third more than the per 
capita expense of the United States. 

Mile. Lena Bernstein, French girl flier, 
sets new endurance plane record for wom- 
en by remaining in air 35 hours 46 minutes 
and 55 seconds. The previous record, made 
by Miss Elinor Smith, an American, was 26 
hours 21 minutes and 32 seconds. 


Algeria 
President Doumergue, visiting Algeria 
in connection with centennial celebration 
of acquisition of that colony by France, 
reviews fleet of 72 war vessels. 


New Zealand 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd and the last 
contingent of his antarctic expedition sail 
for Panama on the steamer Rangitiki. 


Vatican City 
John J. Raskob, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic party in America, is received in au- 
dience by Pope Pius. 


Great Britain 
Prince of Wales arrives in London from 
four months’ hunting expedition in Africa. 
Last leg of journey was 615 mile plane 
flight from Marseilles. 


Brazil 
Ambushed rebels kill 40 policemen near 
Princesa in connection with a state uprising 
in which the federal government is not 
involved. 
Or Oo 


IT’S REELY TRUE 
How dear to our hearts are the scenes of 
our childhood, 
The orchard, the meadow, the old farm 
house, too, 
The hayrick, the farm hands, the cows and 
the piggies 
When some moving picture presents them 
to view. 
And the only thing somehow that seems 
not to be true, 
Is the sunbonnet girl by an old ingenue. 


—_—_——-“—_>-——_.__- 


A WAY TO STOP ATTACKS 
OF EPILEPSY ; 


If you or a friend wish to learn of a 
successful treatment, write at once giv- 
ing age. R. Lepso, Apt. 100-A, Island Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wisc.—Advertisement. 


























































° and many were the attempts to ous 
Capital Chat Then and N Ow the letter writers. However, most of 
the denouncing was for public effec; 

“Jim” Preston of Senate Press Gallery Can Recall Reporting 4s the Solons were only too glad to 


ee eer . back-bite in private to the correspond- 
b of 33 Years Ago, When—But Read the Details Yourself ents, Jolai Randoigh, for inatancc 


was publicly very much excited over 
an alleged letter printed in a Philade|- 



















































cP HE other day James D. Preston 
af rounded out his 33rd year as su- 


. hia a i lyi ¢ 
perintendent of the Senate press A CIVIL WAR BEAT c ee a d by the ies on 
. gallery. This dynamic and highly es- A newspaper “beat” of Lincoln’s war. It developed that the letter was 
a teemed government official, whose day as related by a famous person- written by Willis Alson jr. of North 
special duty it is to look agp the 365 age who had been “interviewed” by Carolina and John C. Calhoun charged 

af scribes who now “cover” the upper a - reporter: ae ; that it was Mr. Randolph himself w 
f house, can recall the days when high- “‘Sir, you have been dining with “leaked” the secret dedision of the oon 

Bi balls meant more to the Washington our President? mittee on foreign relations to pl ‘ 
. newsgathering fraternity than golf balls “I bowed. gn eee aR 
HF (a i “Jim” to putt in somethin “Was it an agreeable party?’ embargo on Boston, dispatching the 
depend on “Jim” to p g “May I ask to whom I have the word to Boston by an express rider in 


4.) about this hobby!). Mr. Preston remi- honor of speaking?’ the surprisingly short time of 79 hours, 
: nisces: “‘My name, Sir, is Mr. , and I thus enabling scores of New England 
When I entered the gallery as a messen- am the Washington correspondent vessels to put to sea before the ports 

ger, only 150 correspondents haunted the — Sir? I replied, ‘It «i were officially. closed. 

Capitol, and a single wall-type telephone en, Sir, 1 replied, ‘it gives me While correspondents were being 

took care of all the calls. Now, with six officially rebuked for using “language 


er oka 


great satisfaction to tell you that I 


; i , think a good deal of Mr. Lincoln, and . : 
phones going full tilt all day, I wonder | that I bs emnally well: gitused ith unequaled,” they were being privately 





how we really did get along with that un- 
protected telephone. In those days all copy 
was written by hand, and today listening 
to 14 typewriters getting eight hours of 
punishment, I cannot help but give a 


my dinner. I have the honor, Sir, to tipped off to all sorts of stories by those 
wish you good evening’” ~ of their critics who had other axes to Ju 
grind. However, the scribes did find oa 
an official champion in Matthew Lyon, 





IEDM SMES LI Ce 


thought to the men who would sit at the a representative first from Vermont 
long table hour after hour really grinding joce contact and was not long in peti- and later from Kentucky, who still Ww 
out copy. tioning the Senate for a seat, on the smarted from having been imprisoned Hi 
: “Jim” Preston, as he is known to _ floor, to record debate. — the tenure of John Adams for r 
d everyone on the Hill, became major In that day the men covering the sn a amgele letter scoring the adminis- a 
: domo of the Senate press gallery short- (Capitol, other than for the Washington ration. C 
ly after the death of his father, Her- newspapers, were known as “letter Early correspondents were permitted oi 
bert A. Preston, head of the New York writers” and most of them peddled (“we ‘© dine at the congressional “mess” ic 
d Herald’s Washington bureau for more moderns” call it syndicated) their week- With the understanding that none of cl 
“fit than a score of years. ly letter to whatever papers would take the conversation would be reported. 
/ The Capitol news staffs, Mr. Preston it. Among these early correspondents But what was obtained in this way was 
informs The Pathfinder, are nearly as were James Cheetham, English radical ‘ite and uninteresting. This induced rs 
old as that historic building. In 1800 and friend of Jefferson; James Duane ‘¢veral of the venturesome to special- ; 
| Samuel Harrison Smith, a Philadelphia who, in effect, married the Philadelphia 12¢ i” gossip. One of these was John . 
t : publisher, moved to Washington and Aurora, and Joseph Gales, who rose 488 who gave Dolly Madison not a lit- e 
ni founded the National Intelligencer, re- from stenographer to be editor of the le of her notoriety. : _ 
p ferred to by critics as “Mr. Silky-Milky Intelligencer. Another outstanding writer was Mat- r 
; Smith’s National Smoothing-Plane.” Senators and representatives were thew L. Davis, friend and biographer E 
: Smith early saw the possibilities of even more sensitive then than now, © Aaron Burr, who wrote as “The Spy " 
in Washington” but who was familiarly ( 
known to his fellows as “The Old Boy h 
in Specs.” One of his letters led to fa 
the duel between Graves and Cilley of 
the House, in which the latter was kill- tr 
ed. “Oliver Oldschool” of the Phila- : gl 
delphia Gazette was another. In real th 
life he was Nathan Sargent. He seemed ci 
“ | always to be raising a rumpus and so st 
HAN mt ut ABR a ag nettled C. J. Ingersoll of Pennsylvania th 
bis mH Hh Lilnnhiti that the latter asked for Sargent’s ex- e 
i pulsion (in those days the scribes had ry 
desks on the floor) “so that the honor v 
and dignity of the Howse might be J 
maintained.” No action was taken after tr 
3 John Quincy Adams rose to remark Ww 
i that Sargent was “as respectable as the ti 
s honorable member from Pennsylvania Y 
r himself.” It was in 1838 that the fa- n 
te mous Ben Perley Poore wrote his first te 
! Washington letter. 1) 
About this time the New York Cour- I 
ier had a bright young capital corre- er 
spondent in the person of James Gor- a 
" don Bennett. Impressed by the gossipy P 
Py style of Walpole’s letters, which he g 
A chanced to read in the Congressional st 
library, Bennett used them as models e 


for his’ writings, being probably the 











first “correspondent to prove to the H 
H — world that the public is more interested te 
—From an Old Issue of Harper’s jn intimate chat than it is in statistical SI 

A Busy Day in the Old Senate Press Gallery at the Capitol fact. It is not to be wondered at that n 
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—From an Old Harper's 


Judging by appearances, this old cut might 
easily have been made during the course of 
a Senate tariff debate.* 


when Bennett took over the New York 
Herald he wanted to send his own men 
to Washington to report for him. Un- 
der the Senate rules of that day only 
local papers were permitted to record 
Congress debate. Bennett fought long 
and hard, and valiantly, and, with the 
assistance of Henry Clay, got the rules 
changed. 


Bennett raised the editorial profes- 
sion to such political influence that it 
became customary for editors to per- 
sonally visit Washington to lobby for 
legislation. Journalistic powers of that 
period were Henry B. Anthony, editor, 
of the Providence Journal and later 
senator; Thurlow Weed, of the Albany 
Evening Journal, and, later, Horace 
Greeley and Whitelaw Reid, who both 
helped make the New York Tribune 
famous. 


With the development of quicker 
transmission of news (the first tele- 
graph message, in fact, was received at 
the Capitol) daily correspondence be- 
came the thing and the Capitol news 
staff quickly built up. For many years 
the Washington correspondents depend- 
ed on the pony express. There is record 
of a service between New York and 
Washington in which the New York 
Journal of Commerce was’ able to 
transmit news in 20 hours as compared 
with 40 by the regular agencies. Prac- 
ticability of the telegraph led the New 
York Associated Press to establish 
news-gathering agencies in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere and from this the 
present great A.P. service has grown. 
It was James W. Simonton, Washington 
correspondent of the New York Times 
and later director of the Associated 
Press, who exposed corruption in Con- 
gress on railroad land grants that re- 
sulted in several resignations to avoid 
expulsion, 

The recent case of three Washington 
Herald reporters being jailed for con- 
tempt of court is only one of many un- 
successful attempts to force Washington 
newspapermen to disclose sources of 





information. An old copy of Harper's 
magazine relates how “Sausage” Saw- 
yer, a Western Democrat, before the 
Civil War had a New York Tribune 
scribe expelled because he gave an in- 
timate description of Sawyer lunching 
behind the Speaker’s chair on crackers 
and bologna, “wiping his hands on his 
bald pate” and, as a final gesture, “pick- 
ing his teeth with a jacknife.” 

This same old authority points out 
that in a past day some famous speeches 
delivered in Congress were really writ- 
ten by newspapermen. The practice 
particularly came to note when the 
same speech was delivered in the House 
twice in one day. It had been sold to 
two different Solons. 

The art of interviewing, according 
to Harper’s started in Civil War days 
when censorship was at its worst and 
favoritism was very marked. Early 
examples were chiefly remarkable be- 
cause, in effect, they put the speech of 
Hamlet in the mouth of gravediggers. 
At first some of the Solons didn’t like 
the interview method, but now it is one 
of the best ways of putting themselves 
“on record.” Andrew Johnson, it js 
said, would send for “Mack” of the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial in preference to 
sending a message to Congress, explain- 
ing that “everybody seems to read my 
interviews while nobody seems to read 
my messages.” 

The Lawson leak showed the need 
for stricter supervision of men admit- 
ted to the press galleries (the Senate 
and House each has its own gallery) so 
in 1877 the Washington correspondents 
of their own volition met at the Wash- 
ington office of the New York Times 
and perfected rules governing gallery 
admission. Today only telegraphic 
correspondents of daily papers and 
press services are admitted. In making 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE NO. 4 
Sent in by Floyd E. Krenzer, Howell, Mich. 


Merizental: 1—Any flatfish. 3—Kind of tree. 6—De- 
voured. 8—Twist. 11—Syliable in solmization. 13—Set 


ZL. 





G 





upright. 14—Prefix two. 16—Epoch. iI7—I 
have. 18—Form of “to be.”” 19—Part of a dollar. 21— 
A two-wheeled vehicle. 22—Adverbial particle. 23—Boy. 


24—A color. 26—That which lies in the middle (abbr.). 
= Sen — 23—An insect. 31—To soak up. 33— 

By. 34—A fi 36—A continent’ (abbr.). 37—A state 
(abbr. ). 36 Another state (abbr.). 40—Gritty. 44— 
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application to the Senate Committee on 
Rules (for the Senate gallery) and to 
the Speaker of the House (for the House 
gallery) the correspondent must attest 
that he is not interested in any govern- 
ment claim, is not employed by this or 
any foreign government and is hot con- 
nected with any stock exchange, board 
of trade or brokerage business. 

So Capitol reporting is just as Mr. 
Preston—who is very much of a 
humorist—says: 

“The highball has given way to the 
medicine ball.” 


Or or 


THE SIMILE DOZEN 

As self-conscious as the fellow who wears 
the first straw hat of the season. 

As convincing as the announcer in a 
children’s radio hour. 

As welcome as a salesman for Flit in a 
first row during a performance of the 
flea circus. 

As full of kick as a mail order shotgun. 
“ As thrilling as baked beans to a lum- 
berjack. 

As hard to find as the word “squander” 
in a Scotch dictionary. 

As rarely mentioned as the other amend- 
ments of the Constitution. 

As gloomy as a fraternity house without 
a radio. 

As happy as a toothless man at a peanut 
brittle party. 

As old fashioned as a watch fob. 

As local as a Democratic landslide. 

As deceiving as a retouched photograph, 

rs 


FOR WIVES ONLY 


Shed a tear for the man of the house 
who asked The Tablet, “Is the woman who 
drives from the back seat a nuisance?” 

“No,” rebuked the Editor. “Not a bit 
more than the husband who cooks from 
the dining room table.” 
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A speck. 45—An aromatic beverage. 46—A mountain. 

Vertical: 1-—5S htforward. 2—A province in Can- 
ada (abbr.). 3—Prefix meaning against. 4—Section of 
a barrel. aoe. 6—Near. 7—Is. 9%—Bone. : 
An intense radioactive metal (abbr.). 12—Before. 14— 
Prohibit. 16—The first fruit of a benefice. 18—Walks 
in water. 20—Measure of weight. 21—Rotating or slid- 
ing piece or projection on a gear wheel. 24—-To make 
lacework. False. 27—Put on. 28—Possessed. 29— 


37—A rodent. 39—Sea bird. 40—Business organization 
(abbr.). 41—A state (abbr.). 42—Exclamation of sur- 
prise. 43—Therefore. 
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PITIFUL SIGHTS 

OR the most pitiful sight in Wash- 
P inaon we nominate the frequent 

pictures in the press showing a 
retiring federal employee being present- 
ed with a watch or some other token by 
the associates from whom he is taking 
leave. Recently they presented an easy 
chair to a 68-year-old man who had 
given 33 years of faithful service to the 
police department. Two days later 
this man was found dead in bed. The 
let-up in active endeavor was too much 
for him. 

When a man quits work he is gener- 
ally through. The surprising number 
of premature deaths in late years of 
men of wealth who retired to “enjoy” 
leisure attests to this. This is more 
true in bustling America than in easy- 
going Europe where retirement does 
not entail the same physical changes. 
While a man is engaged in a trade, 
profession or other pursuit it is natural 
for him to look forward to the time 
when he will have nothing to do—when 
he can “enjoy life,” as so many put it. 
This is part of his hope and ambition. 
But when that time comes he either 
frets to be back at work or, retiring 
into a shell so to speak, he becomes 
an old man over night. The sudden 
disruption in routine imposes too great 
a burden on the nature of the aver- 
age American, and the result is often 
fatal. 

With an Englishman, a Frenchman 
or a German it is different. It is not 
their nature or custom to put the same 
energy into their work that Americans 
do. They school themselves physically 
and mentally for retirement. On the 
other hand, an American is always “on 


his toes” and the abrupt cessation of’ 


daily work is dangerous. In many 


cases it is the mechanical routine which 
keeps Americans on the go and ren- 
dering worth-while service to the very 
last. Of all nationalities, the American 





Fourteen-room house, in fashionable Sheri- 
dan Circle section, purchased by Chief 
Justice Hughes. 
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CAPITAL CHIT-CHAT 


is the one best constituted to keep in 
harness. In this day and age there are 
no longer any old people. Especially in 
America is there no longer any need of 
ostracizing old people to the fireside, 
there to sit and crack the knuckles of 
their knurled hands for want of some- 
thing to do. It is perhaps true that the 
government can not afford to longer 
employ senile persons, but there is some 
question about automatically retiring 
persons who reach a certain age. If 
it isn’t done in the case of members of 
the Supreme Court, why shouldn’t other 
capable elderly workers be retained in 
Uncle Sam’s employ? 


NOT IN THE GUIDE BOOKS 


Dave’s place, in the old Potomac 
hotel, where members of Congress and 
their office help get sandwiches and 
Java... The fire hazard of the tem- 
porary building occupied by the Pub- 
lic Health Service . . . Dusky students 
at Howard university B. V. D.-ing about 
a neighboring reservoir in the early 
morning . .. A cat with unusual al- 
mond eyes waiting to get in the door of 
the On Leong Tong headquarters on 
Pennsylvania avenue . . Women 
smokers in the Capitol restaurants .. . 
The savagery of Washington’s spar- 
rows. 


DIAL PHONES 


That rough language you heard issu- 
ing from some rooms in the Senate and 
House office buildings were Solons and 
their assistants “getting the hang” of 
the dial phones prior to their public 
appearance at the capital. “It’s hard 
on the finger,” moaned one representa- 
tive after toying with the one given him 
to experiment with. “It is hard to put 
through a night hurry call,” objects a 
Senate official. President Hoover, who 
does much phoning, would allow only 
two of the 12 White House trunk lines 
to be given over to the dial system. But 
automatic dialing was bound to come to 
Washington. In use in many other 
cities, it saves the phone company time 
and labor. 


A FEATHERED HERO 


There has been added to the war rel- 
ics at the Smithsonian Institution a 
feathered hero of 1918 and, appropriate- 
ly enough, named “President Wilson.” 
This black check cock, now stuffed 
and mounted, was one of the outstand- 
ing dispatch pigeons of the World war. 
His career closely resembles that of 
“Cher Ami,” his famous contemporary, 
whose stuffed remains are similarly 
honored. 

During an intense machine gun and 
artillery action in November, 1918, 
“President Wilson” was liberated at 
Grand Pre, Flying through fog and 
gunfire, he delivered an important 
message at Rampont, 25 miles away. 
The little feathered messenger was 
found to have had one of his legs 















“President Wilson” Honored 


shattered and there was a bullet woun:! 
in his breast. “President Wilson” re- 
covered and was provided with a) 
artificial leg. In 1929 he died at the 
ripe old age of 11 years. 

The homing pigeons used by th: 
American army in the late conflict have 
a record of 97 per cent for efficiency. 
In the Meuse-Argonne offensive 44? 
American pigeons were released ani! 
these delivered a total of 403 messages 
over distances varying from 15 to 3) 
miles without the loss of a single in- 
portant dispatch. 


ON THE HOOVER SHELF 


The White House received the first 
shipment of 500 books to be presente: 
it by American booksellers. In this 
initial batch were: “Sticks and Stones.” 
by Lewis Mumford; “The Leavenworth 
Case,” Anna Katherine Green; “Com- 
pleat Angler,” Izaak Walton; “Tom 
Jones,” Henry Fielding; “Winning 0! 
the West,” Theodore Roosevelt; “Th: 
Time of Man,” Elizabeth Madox Rob- 
erts; “Voyages of Captain Cook”; “Uncle 
Remus,” Joel Chandler Harris; “Johnny 
Appleseed,” Vachel Lindsay; “The Uni- 
verse Around Us,” Sir James Jeans: 
“An Autobiography of America,” edite:| 
by Mark Van Doren, and “Varieties «! 
Religious Experience,” William James. 


JITNEY TAXIS 


Jitney (light cars) taxicabs have ap- 
peared in many cities—notably Wash- 
ington. Here the light-car people pu! 
one over on their rivals by taking ou! 
“livery” tags instead of the usual “hire” 
licenses. Thus, for the sum of 35 cents, 
a customer can “rent” a car with driver 
to take him anywhere in the city while 
the ordinary “hire” taxi must depen: 
on meters to click off the proper rate 
per mile and fraction thereof. The res- 
ular taxi people, who have lost con- 
siderable business as a result, are figh'- 
ing the invaders by displaying on their 
cars signs reading “Organized Respon- 
sibility” and getting their uniforme: 
drivers to oppose the non-union an! 
non-aniformed operation of the other. 
Operators of the jitney cabs are sai: 
to get 30 per cent of their daily fares 
while union men receive 40. 
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Insignia on Military Planes 


Planes in Our Service Squadrons Have Particular Markings and 
These Insignia All Have Their Special Meanings 


heroes of battle bore devices on 

their shields, so our modern 
heroes of the sky have heraldic pictures 
on their fighting planes. Aviation en- 
thusiasts have no doubt noticed these 
characteristic designs on all our service 
aircraft. Closer inspection reveals that 
the planes in different squadrons and 
in different branches of the service have 
different designs or insignia. While 
these insignia appear to the uninitiated 
io be nothing more than elaborate 
decorations they all have real signifi- 
cance and are prescribed by rules laid 
down by the departments of defense. 

Armorial bearings or symbols came 
into existence about the middle of the 
12th century. Since then heraldry has 
flourished in practically all parts of the 
civilized world. According to an arti- 
cle in the Washington Post Sunday 
magazine the custom of marking our 
service airplanes with heraldic designs 
originated during the World war. But 
perhaps one should say that their adop- 
tion was an outgrowth of that con- 
flagration. For after the airplane began 
to assume a prominent part in the prose- 
cution of the war it became necessary 
for some sort of identification to dis- 
tinguish friend from enemy in the 
clouds. The Central Powers, you will 
recall, adopted the well known [Iron 
Cross while all the allies identified their 
planes and other aircraft with three 
concentric circles of red, white and 
blue. The Allies also dropped all na- 
tional insignia at the same time. Thus 
the three circles took the place of the 
now familiar circle and star on all 
American planes. This naturally re- 
sulted in quite a bit of confusion, even 
to the extent of our own men firing on 
our own planes. And it was not until 
near the close of the war that aircraft 
assigned to cooperate with ground 
troops were ordered to carry on their 
lower wings insignia of the division to 
which they were assigned. 

But early in the war both sides adopt- 
ed wing designs for immediate iden- 
tification of aircraft by pilots in the 
air. Records show that the French 
were the first to use such markings 
and the German ace of aces, von Rich- 
tofen, carried the idea to the limit by 
painting his entire plane a bright red. 
Many other wartime pilots identified 
themselves by special devices on their 
planes. Perhaps one of the most fa- 
mous squadron designs of the whole 
war was that of the 94th or “Hat-in-the- 
Ring” squadron of the American air 
service. In fact the squadron is said 
to have received most of its publicity 
because of its insignia depicting Uncle 
Sam’s hat in the ring, meaning, of 
course, that the United States was real- 
ly in the war. “Since the war,” the 
Post points out, “the insignia of army 
air corps units have received official 
recognition. An air corps order, dated 
Sept. 19, 1923, authorized air corps 
organizations to submit designs of coats 


L ‘= the early Greek and Roman 


of arms and other insignia for ap- 
proval.” 

Under this order all the devices or 
insignia must conform to the follow- 
ing general regulations: They must be 
of real value to the service, simple and 
yet possess some historic significance. 


PitiLiciicrcTt 


Insignia of 20th Bombardment Squadron 





They must be dignified and in good 
taste. They should tell a picture story 
significant of the organization. And of 
course they should be distinguishable 
in the air. On the other hand the same 
order sets forth what they should or 
shall not be. Insignia may not con- 
tain numerals, the letters U. S., the air 
corps insignia, the American flag, the 
United States coat of arms or any part 
of it, the complete arms of any state or 
country, outlines of geographic maps, 
foreign decorations, etc. 

Around Washington one of the most 
familiar of army air corps armorial 
symbols is that of a special detach- 
ment based at Bolling field. The de- 
tachment’s insignia consists of the 
white Capitol dome in a field of blue 
inside a circle of broken blue and yel- 
low. You, too, are probably familiar 
with this insignia, for planes carrying 
it have no doubt been in your locality. 
It is one of the most generally known 
insignia in the whole army air service. 
This is because of the peculiar duty 
of the detachment. Its special duties 
require the planes so marked to be 
flown into every corner of the United 
States. 

But perhaps the most striking insig- 
nia of all, and at least a familiar one to 
Washingtonians, is the pirate destruc- 
tor of the 20th bombardment sauad- 
ron shown in the accompanying sketch. 
Displayed on planes of the squadron in 
brilliant colors this vicious looking 
pirate with mustache and toothy scow! 
stands on an aerial bomb with smok- 
ing grenade ready to hurl. You will 
notice that on the bomb are 11 iron 
crosses. These represent the 11 enemy 
planes the squadron brought down in 
the World war. 
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Washington Wisps 





Dense Dorothy thinks that the D. C. after 


Washington stands for Dry Congressmen 

- Ambassador Claudel of France has 
returned to his beloved Paris for the pre- 
mier of his opera, “Christopher Columbus” 
. .. The Hoover Rapidan fishing camp is 
being augmented by two-room-and-bath 
cabins for Secretaries Wilbur and Hyde and 
Attorney General Mitchell... When Charles 
Evans Hughes jr. quit Washington and the 
Hoover medicine ball cabinet the President 
presented him with an autographed medi- 
cine ball ... Mr. Hoover hasn’t yet had his 
picture taken in Indian costume. Maybe 
he has decided that it’s no use to try to 
frighten Congress. 

A sudden local law enforcement crusade 
resulted in the arrest of an Italian hurdy 
gurdy man, with monkey, for not having 
a license, and a 30-day sentence given a 
non-licensed handy man for connecting up 
a bathtub in a neighbor’s home .. . And 
in lieu of reporting progress in tracking 
Mary Baker’s murderer the local press de 
voted space to telling how worn out investi- 
gating officers were . . . Incidentally, this 
is a morbid world. Crowds daily visit the 
scene of this murder and inspect the blood- 
stained Ford which figured in the crime 

-. The District supreme court pulled a 
Solomon by appointing a father and son 
receivers for the firm they were fussing 
about ... They’re referring to Gaston B. 
Means’s shady new book about Harding as 
the work of “Gas-and B. Mean.” 


Lots of the Big Guns are being quizzed 
by the Senate probers. Maybe Bishop Can- 
non will be next ... Representative Tink- 
ham of Massachusetts, referred to as Con- 
gress’s big game hunter, just now seems 
to be using his beard as a blind in stalking 
the prohibition camel . .. There are some 
localities silly enough to think Mrs. Hover 
hurt her back in a fall from her horse 
instead of on a waxed floor. At any rate, 
the First Lady had to go about the White 
House in a wheel chair. 

Henry H. Curran, head of the Association 
Against the 18th Amendment, received a 
business check addressed to him “Care of 
the Senate Lobby Committee” .. . Col. 
U.S. Grant 3rd., in charge of public build- 
ings and parks, was offered $25,000 to be- 
come Cincinnati’s city manager . . . Thor- 
vold Solberg retires, at his own request, 
after 33 years service as register of copy- 
rights ... Sir Ronald Lindsay, new British 
ambassador to Washington, had to broad- 
cast at 1 a.m. so that his voice could be 
heard in New Zealand at 6 p.m. THE DAY 
BEFORE! ...A woman appeared in the 
local “Hoover prosperity” breadline. 

A white-painted space at a side entrance 
to the Mayflower hotel is the exclusive 
parking space for the car of Dolly Gann, 
the Vice President’s official hostess , 
What congressman’s wife was arraigned in 
a local court on a bad check charge? .. . 
The crew of the U. S. S. Norfolk must 
have foregone many “cigs” and sweets te 
present that auto to the wife of its com- 
manding officer ... Trada Styka, Polish 
portrait painter, is doing the President 
in oils, the picture to hang in the senate 
chamber at Warsaw .. . Current simile: 
As pleased as the Republicans that the na- 
tional elections don’t come this year. 


OO Oo 


START HERE 
A charity drive plea in a New York paper 
says: “Lend a thought to the Shat-Ins.” 
We always do this when we see three sheiks 
and three flappers in a coupe.” 
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- PEOPLE THEY TALK ABOUT 





RADIO’S CHIEF ANNOUNCER 


W inore peo you believe it or not 
more people have heard Graham 
McNamee’s voice than that of any 
other human being, living or dead, 
thanks to “raddio.” 

And to think “Graham McNamee 
Speaking” just drifted into radio by 
accident! . 

Born in Washington, D. C., some 40 
years ago, his family moved to Minne- 
sota when he was a small boy and 


BROADCAST HINTS 


As suggested by the advisory 
committee on education by radio to 
would-be broadcasters: 

Write out your exact wording. 

Begin with one or two short 
striking statements. 

Present your subject on the level 
of 13-year-old listeners. 

Use a few pertinent historical 
allusions. 

Anecdotes, short and clearly to the 
point, are good. 

Avoid too much generalization. 

Minimize preachment and advice. 

Revise your manuscript for clear- 
ness and delivery. 

Reread aloud several times under 
the watch. 

Speak distinctly, directly into the 
microphone and do not change posi- 
tion while speaking. 


young Graham grew up in St. Paul. In 
school, besides being a star athlete 
(southpaw pitcher, too) he liked music 
and the languages. 

His mother had musical ambitions 
for her son, so Graham took up piano. 
It was early in his teens that he dis- 
covered he could sing, so a musical 
career was decided upon. Leaving the 
West he sought success in New York 
where he “accidentally” found it. But 
not at singing—though vocally. Inci- 
dentally, his musical training must be 
credited to some extent with his origi- 
nal timbre, pronunciation, enuncia- 
tion, etc. 

In New York young McNamee was a 
church and concert singer (he still 
sings) until one day he accidentally 
walked into Station WEAF to see what 
a radio station was all about. The 
station officials liked his voice. His 
pleasant personality won the invitation 
to take the famous or infamous “mike” 
test. The results were so pleasing that 
he was engaged on the spot. But after 
a short period at singing “Mac” became 
one of the station’s regular announcers. 
His excellent covering of the Greb-Wil- 
son middleweight championship fight 
was mostly responsible for his being 
selected to cover nearly every major 
sports event since that time. 

“Sports announcing is the most fun,” 
once said McNamee in an interview in 
the Washington Star, “but it is the 
toughest kind of an assignment.” Ap- 
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parently he remembers the mountains 


of mail, the razzberries, etc., he got 
after the last Dempsey-Tunney fight. 
When Jack knocked Gene for the long 
count “Mac” counted with the referee 
(for the benefit of the radio audience) 
“seven, eight, nine and up.” But many 
fans whose receiving sets perhaps 
brought in a lot of static thought he 
said “nine and out.” 

But still his accurate descriptions of 
events, told in his interesting way, have 
led people of the radio audience to 
know that something important and 
interesting is coming when they hear 
“This is Graham McNamee speaking.” 
And the piles of gifts that pour in upon 
him attest to his popularity with the 
public. These gifts include practically 
everything imaginable—even fresh eggs 
to go with his bacon, 


a eg 


CHAIN STORES SCARED 


While the figures show that over one- 
seventh of all the retail business in 
this country is now being done by the 
“chains” it begins to look as if the 
long-expected turning point may soon 
be reached. The hostility to the chain 
stores has been increasing so rapidly 
of late that it has assumed the impor- 
tance of a nation-wide issue. 


Big business looks only at figures— 
it judges everything solely by the profits 
shown by the balance-sheets and it 
never stops to consider the human ele- 
ment unless it has to. So, while roll- 
ing up, each month, bigger and bigger 
sales and more and more profits, the 
chain store systems have ridden rough- 
shod over local sentiment and com- 
munity interests and have made things 
so that it is well-nigh impossible for 
an independent dealer to continue in 
business. 

Owing to the acknowledged efficien- 
cy of the chain system, a great many 
people who formerly earned a fair liv- 
ing are now thrown out of jobs. This 
is one of the causes that have pro- 
duced the present widespread unem- 
ployment. The chain stores deal on a 
“cash-and-carry” basis and this leaves 





—Washington News 


Salt in His Wounds 


the less desirable class of customers {. 
be taken care of by the independe| 
merchants. Then when funds or hel) 
are needed for some local improvemen: 
the chain store managers say they cap 
do nothing—while the local people hav: 
to carry the burden. In an article on 
this subject Printer’s Ink reminds the 
chain store magnates that “There ji; 
sentiment in business after all, ani 
sentiment has to be considered because 
people feel as well as think.” 


As an outgrowth of the hostility, 
some of the big business concerns, such 
as the tire manufacturers for instance, 
are returning to the old policy and are 
cultivating the good-will of the local 
dealers and local patrons as far as 
possible. A nation-wide combine of 
local dealers—the Independent Mer- 
chants Association—is now taking an 
aggressive stand and is summoning re- 
cruits to repel the chain-store ‘“‘in- 


vasion.” 
ee 


SIN TO BOB HAIR 


A London barber has announced that 
he will refuse to cut the hair of women 
on the ground that it is forbidden by 
the Bible. In his shop he has a sign 
quoted from Corinthians, “If a woman 
have long hair it is a glory to her.” 


(a ee 


“WHERE THERE’S A WILL”—ROGERS 


Some of you may have missed the funn, 
wisecracks that Will Rogers got off ove: 
the radio in connection with the dedica- 
tion at Ponca City, Okla. of one of th 
“Pioneer Women” statues beginning to 
string across the continent. In discussing 
the dress of the modern woman as compar- 
ed with the dress of yesterday, Will paid 
tribute to the old-fashioned corset by cit- 
ing the sad case of the overly-stout wom- 
an whose stay-strings broke. She “settled 
down” and overflowed to such an extent 
that though she had come to the party in « 
coupe they had to take her home in a truck 

Will Rogers recently® said, with refer- 
ence to his radio talks, that he has gon: 
air-minded because he’d “rather go ove! 
the ether than under it.” Will may or ma) 
not be aware that this crack used Rud) 
Vallee as its theme some six months ago. 
Which should prove that crax, as do jokes, 
have a big turnover even in the $15,000- 
for-10-minute-spiel class. 


ee 


AD LIBS OF CELEBS 

Senator Borah—You don’t need a press 
agent if you can raise the roof about every- 
thing in general and nothing in particular. 

Mussolini—Get America on the phon 
and order this Carnera home. He’s stealing 
my stuff and getting too much publicity. 

Charlie Dawes—My hope for the presi- 
dency was only an upside-down pipe dream. 

Albert B. Fall—Who was supposed t: 
bribe me? 

Al Capone—The only thing left for me 
to do is to be arrested for parking too close 
to a fireplug and go back to jail. 


a 


HABIT 
“Imbecile,” she called him, 
He answered not a word. 
The chanées are he did not care 
Eyén if he heard. 


“Supper’s ready, dear,” she said. 
He jumped like any rabbit, 
Isn’t it a funny thing, 
This complex we call habit! 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





White House 

President Hoover is reported to have 
signified his willingness to go to Marion, 
Ohio, and dedicate the Harding Memorial, 
now three years completed. He awaits a 
definite invitation and fixing of a specific 
date. It has been charged that the delay 
in dedicating the memorial is an affront 
to the state of Ohio, mother of presidents, 

With the President’s signing of the 
Watres airmail bill which bases the rates 
for carrying of airmail on mileage, space 
and weight instead of poundage, transpor- 
tation of airmail will be on the same basis 
as applied to railroads and ships. 

Navy dirigible Los Angeles which was 
turned over to this government in 1924 
by Germany “may be retained in service 
several years longer than formerly antici- 
pated,” the President informs Congress. 
It had been expected the Los Angeles would 
be decommissioned about July 1931. 

President Hoover signs bill allowing 
Helena S. Raskob, wife of the Democratic 
National Committee chairman, to build 
a dam across Robins Cove, on the Raskob 
estate in Queen Anne county, Md. 


Prohibition 

Importation of liquor by the British 
embassy for official and personal use of 
the ambassador and his staff will be re- 
sumed, announces Sir Ronald Lindsay just 
arrived in this country to succeed Sir Esme 
Howard, retiring ambassador. Some months 
ago Sir Esme promised to aid this govern- 
ment in its prohibition enforcement efforts 
by discontinuing importations of liquor 
for embassy use. However, no mention 
was made of voluntary padlocking of the 
embassy wine cellar which was well stocked. 


Bootleggers who removed the acid from 
ethyl acetate to make intoxicating drinks 
will have to get up earlier in the morning 
to keep ahead of the government dry ex- 
perts. Hereafter all ethyl acetate will be 
denatured by adding one-eight of a gallon 
of a petroleum product known as calol 
ethatate to every 100 gallons of ethyl ace- 
tate, announces Prohibition Commissioner 
Doran. 

Hip-slapping of 7,000 visitors as they left 
the German liner Bremen, at New York, 
is defended by Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Lowman, who says “high carnival 
was being held” on board ship, and “the 
revelers were said in number to exceed the 
passenger list by four to one.” Such a 
situation is entirely different from the 
regular discharge of passengers from an 
incoming ship, he points out. 

Under a revenue act passed 56 years B. P. 
(before prohibition) which provides for 
libeling property knowingly used by dis- 
tilleries, Prohibition Administrator Yellow- 
ky, of Chicago district, announces inten- 
tion to sue in federal court to confiscate two 
farms in Illinois. Joseph Englehaupt, owner 
of 520-acre farm and Elmer Flaherty, of 
208-acre farm, are charged with “misprison 
of felony.” Stills were found on both farms. 


Government 

Conveyance to the United States of pat- 
ents covering an apparatus through which 
operation of radio receiving sets on ordi- 
nary house current is made possible, is 
sought by the government in suits filed in 
New York City and the District of Colum- 
bia, according to the Department of Jus- 
tice. Validity of patents obtained by Perci- 
val D. Lowell and Francis W. Dunmore, em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Standards at the 








—New York American 
A Hard Game to Beat 


* time the invention was patented, was re- 
cently upheld against the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. 


Ocean mail contracts calling for an ex- 
penditure of some $78,000,00 are signed by 
Postmaster General Brown in name of 
U. S. Lines, Inc. Two contracts for 10 
years cover the New York to Southampton 
via Cherbourg, and New York to Hamburg 
via Plymouth, routes, while one for five 
years covers New York to London, via 
Plymouth. 

Taxes on smoking, chewing and snuffing 
tobacco for first nine months of fiscal year 
1930 amount to $333,971,486.01 (don’t forget 
the one cent!), the Treasury Department 
reports. More than two thirds of this is 
on cigarettes. Increased revenue from snuff 
shows this form of dissipation is becoming 
more popular. 

Eighteen old destroyers are put in com- 
mission at Philadelphia navy yard to re- 
place 18 recently ordered out of commis- 
sion as unfit for further naval use. The 
navy has been holding about 50 destroyers 
in its reserve laid-up fleet since the war. 

At the end of April the public debt was 
$16,393,734,000, a reduction of $10,000,000,000 
from the August 1919 peak, according to 
Treasury Department announcement. 


Crime 

To relieve congestion in federal prisons 
a plan is being tried of placing short-term 
inmates on various army reservations where 
they will be put to work on improvements 
for which the reservations have no funds. 
Some 200 to Fort George G. Meade, Md., 
600 to Camp Lee, Va., and 800 to Fort Riley, 
Kans., inaugurates the experiment. 


Largest customs fine ever imposed in 
history of the port of New York, amount- 
ing to $213,286, is collected from Mrs. Rob- 
ert L. Dodge, millionairess, for bringing in 
undeclared and undervalued jewelry and 
wearing apparel purchased in France. 


Sports 

Primo Carnera, Italian heavyweight boxer, 
is placed under ban by New York Athletic 
Commission following similar action by 
the California Boxing Commission, and his 
license as a boxer is revoked. It is alleged 
Carnera participated in a “fixed” bout in 
California, 

Night baseball is a reality with the de- 
feat of Wichita by the Des Moines club of 
the Western League, at Des Moines, by a 
score of 13 to 6, before a crowd of 50,000. 
More than 40,000,000 candlepower of arti- 
ficial light covering the entire field makes 
day out of night and the ball is plainly 
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cast to hundreds of thousands of persons 
all over the country. 


Aviation 

Failure to equip his glider with a baro- 
graph robs Jack Barstow, 24, of new official 
world’s record for sustained flight when 
he soars over Point Loma, at San Diego, 
for 15 hours 13 minutes. 

New women’s record for consecutive loops 
in an airplane is established by Laura In- 
galls, 25, of New York, who executes 344 at 
the St. Louis field. Then she makes 66 
more loops for good luck. 


General 

Unveiling of busts of nine great Amer- 
icans attends annual ceremonies at Hall of 
Fame at New York university, with Dr. 
Robert Underwood Johnson, director, pre- 
siding. Americans so honored are John 
Quincy Adams, president; George Bancroft, 
historian; James Fenimore Cooper, author; 
James Russell Lowell, poet; Patrick Henry, 
orator; Elias Howe, inventor; Horace Mann, 
educator; John Lothrop Motley, historian, 
and Joseph Story, Supreme Court justice. 
There are now 65 busts—all thus far elected 
to the Hall of Fame. 


The famous Washington elm in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., which died several years ago, 
has two “grandchildren,” A twig cut from 
the Washington elm was taken West in 1900 
and planted on the University of Washing- 
ton campus, at Seattle. Now two twigs, 
which were rooted in boxes suspended from 
its branches, have been cut loose and 
transplanted in the university’s botanical 
gardens. 

To increase efficiency of its working 
force the Hawthorne plant (at Chicago) of 
the Western Electric Co. announces it 
will be closed for two weeks in July when 
its 35,000 employees will take their vaca- 
tions simultaneously. 

A butcher shop that is as neat as a 
jewelry store, with rugs an’ everything, 
is promised by one Samuel Slotkin, of 
New York, who says patrons will be offered 
their steaks, roasts and chops already 
weighed, trimmed and wrapped. The meat 
will be kept in a decorative showcase re- 
frigerator. 

An income of $1,000,000 a year for life 
for Mrs. Marshall Field III is reported to 
be provided by a settlement contingent on 
her obtaining a divorce in Reno. Also 
she will retain custody of her three chil- 
dren. 


Deaths 

Brig. Gen. Richard L. Hoxie, veteran of 
the Civil and Spanish-American wars and 
for many years prominent in the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, dies at 
Miami, Fla., at age of 86. He retired from 
active service in 1908. 

Walter I. Cox, New York editor and paint- 
er, who painted the portrait of the late 
Chief Justice Taft which will be hung in 
the new Supreme Court building, dies at 
Alexandria, Va. Cox was born in England 
and is related to former Ambassador Sir 
Esme Howard. 


—_—---- > <e--- 
1C A DAY INSURES UP TO $100 A MONTH 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance 
Co., 41663 Moriarity Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo., is issuing a new accident policy that 
pays up to $100 a month for 24 months 
on total disability—$1,000 for death and 
costs less than lc a day—$3.50 a year. 
Over 50,000 already have this protection. 
Simply send name, address, age, bene- 
ficiary’s name and relationship and they 
will send this policy on 10 days’ free 
inspection. This offer is limited so write 
them today.—Advertisement. 








discernible at all times. The game is broad- 
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Newspaper Comics Undergoing a Decided Ch; 


Buster Brown Failed to Grow Up but Skeezix Has—and How! 


* Funnies” 


Becoming More Serious and Less Slap-Stick 


NE little fellow who studi- 
() ously follows the news- 

paper comics, or “the 
funnies” as he prefers to call 
them, wants to know how Little 
Orphan Annie in one series can 
stay the same age s0 long? 


That was also the case with 
Buster Brown, as we recall, but 
it is not true of some more modern 
strips. Probably the most realis- 
tic comic feature in this respect 
today is “Gasoline Alley” in which 
the artist, King, has not only 
allowed “Skeezix” to grow up but 
has introduced “Corky” to play 
the infant role. 


Which reminds us, how differ- 
ent are the comics of today from 
those of a past generation! 


How many can recall such old 
time “funny paper” figures as the 
mischievous “Yellow Kid,” the 
philanthropic “Lady Bountiful,” 
the can-crowned “Happy Hooli- 
gan,” the all-too polite “Alphonse 
and Gaston” and the essay- 
writing “Buster Brown,” not 
forgetting “Tige” his dog? 


A pioneer comic artist was the 
late Richard F. Outcault. His first 
feature was “Hogan’s Alley,” for 
the New York World. This was 
in 1895. But the New York Jour- 
nal claims to have published the 
first Sunday comic section. At 
any rate in 1896 it started to run 
this same artist’s “The Yellow 
Kid.” Outcault’s “Poor Li’l Mose” 
antedated his “Buster Brown” by 
only a few months in 1901. They 
were gotten up for the New York 
Herald. The characters in “Bus- 
ter Brown” so tickled the public’s 
fancy that Outcault was soon writ- 
ing books about “Buster Brown.” 


Those were the days when slap- 
stick action was the “theme song” 
of the comics. It was to the 
funnies what the custard pie era 
was to the movies. Among the 
few hold-overs from that day are 
the “Katzenjammer Kids,”—both 
original and duplicate. R. Dirks 
of the New York World originated 
this feature but through some 
journalistic quirk Knerr is now 
carrying on the “Katzenjammer 
Kids” under the original title 
while Dirks has a similar feature 
in “The Captain and the Kids.” 


This rivalry in many cases paral- 
lels the original “Believe-It-or- 
Not” feature by the veteran Ripley 
and “Strange-as-It-May-Seem” 
follow-up by the youthful Hix. 


Another relic from the past is 
Bud Fisher’s “Mutt and Jeff.” Not 
many people remember that this 
series started out as a conversa- 
tional feature between race track 
touts (Mutt and Jeff) on the 
sporting page. But for that matter, 
Ripley’s feature was also born in 
the sporting section, in illustrating 
athletic events. In fact, his very 
first “believe-it-or-not” portrayed 
the curving of a baseball. 


Believe it or not, Ripley is now 
said to be making more than a 
million dollars a year through his 
syndicated feature, radio and 
stage appearances. Ripley has 
always had a taste for drawing. 
When a boy he sold a cartoon to 
Life for $8. Three years later he 
got a job with the San Francisco 
Bulletin for $8 a week. He was 
fired and got a better job across 
the street with the Chronicle. But 
when he asked for a raise of from 
$20 to $22.50 a week he was again 


sacked. By illustrating a book 
he made enough money to take 
him to New York where he got })is 
big chance by drawing sports su)- 
jects for the old New York Globe. 


“Mutt and Jeff” were too popu- 
lar to be confined to the sporting 
pages, so they developed int. 
general comic feature and, in their 
heyday, invaded both stage and 
screen, But years of thinking out 
daily new ideas is a terrific jo} 
and the result is that today there 
is a weak “Mutt and Jeff” a; 
compared with the celebrated «uo 
of yesteryear. Probably thai is 
because they are growing old, 
though they don’t look it. Gecrge 
McManus does much better in 
continuing “Bringing Up Father,” 
popular for several generatiois. 


The comic strip of later years 
which aroused a very popular 
interest was “The Gumps,’ a 
product of Sidney Smith. he 
writer uses “was” because thie 
Gumps are not what they usec to 
be. There was a time when pro- 
ple were talking about chinless 
Andy almost as much as they are 
now discussing the blackface 
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Advertising Paid the Old Rots « 


Origin of Classified Ads Has Been Trap Poste 


Before the Birth of Christ. 


For rent; from July next, in the 
Arrio-Pollian block, belonging to 
Cn. Alleius Negedus Maius, shops 
with rooms above, second story 
apartment fit for a Apu also fur- 
niture for sale. ply Primus, 
slave of Maius. 


advertisement? It was quot- 

ed by the Publishers’ Aux- 
iliary as one of the earliest ex- 
amples of a “classified ad.” You 
will agree that, except for several 
unusual words, it doesn’t read so 
very much different than a “clas- 
sified” ‘of today. 


Dix. bother to answer this 


This ancient ad appeared as a 
notice posted on the foot of a 
monument in a public square in 
Rome about 100 B. C. To further 
prove that there is “nothing new 
under the sun,” the ancient Ro- 
mans also needed an anti-bill- 








board campaign, for their streets 
were more or less cluttered up 
with billboards as well as adver- 
tising posters. 


Excavations reveal interesting 
examples of the old advertising 
art. Red-letter signs urging the 
election of this and that candidate 
to political office seem to have 
appeared chiefly in the public 
drinking places. Some posters of 
1,850 years ago might be acce)icd 
as forerunners of the circus poster 
inasmuch as they promise splcn- 
did gladiatorial contests, wild- 
beast combats and dramatic pcr- 
formances. 


Among the theater advertise- 
ments is one announcing that on 
a certain day a great performance 
will be given in the amphitheater. 
Also appearing on old posters «re 
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IN BINDING 


Andy of Amos ’n’ Andy. That was 
when Andy Gump was running 
for Congress. The clever series 
evoked so much interest that the 
Chicago Tribune (which syndi- 
cates most of the comic strips 
seen in the papers today) saw 
fit to present the author with a 
Rolls-Royce and a_ substantial 
increase in Salary. 


Sidney Smith, however, made 
his big mistake in not sending 
Andy to Congress. From then on 
interest in the Gumps waned, be- 
ing temporarily revived by the ro- 
mance between “Mary Gold” and 
“Tom Carr.” In this the artist 
tried something that had never 
before been dared in the funnies. 
He allowed “Mary Carr” to die. 
Though it may not have been 
successful as far as_ pleasing 
readers is concerned, it was an 
interesting experiment in inject- 
ing sob-stuff into columns sup- 
posed to be exclusively dedicated 
to comedy. 


A cartoonist who has become 
even more popular after death 
than in life—which is saying a 


love addresses and compliments, 
proverbs, wisecracks (nee epi- 
grams) and even rude and oft- 
times vulgar sallies. Loafers and 
street boys chalked the walls in 
those days much as the more mis- 
chievous among the younger gen- 
eration do now. 


In ancient Greece criers an- 
nounced sales and urged people 
lo visit certain theaters and pub- 
lic baths. In medieval times, also, 
public criers went about enumer- 
ating the goods that certain peo- 
ple paid to thus have advertised. 


It is said that the first news- 
Paper ad appeared in 1642, during 
the civil war in England. The 
frst printed advertisement is sup- 
posed to have been set up by 
laxton, a pioneer English print- 





lot—is Claire Briggs. His “Mr. 
and Mrs.” series was continued 
by a syndicate pasting up his 
characters to act a text written by 
Arthur Folwell, former editor of 
Life and later with the New York 
Herald Tribune. Also, “by popu- 
lar request,” Briggs’s series of 
individual cartoons labeled “The 
Days of Real Sport” and “When 
a Feller Needs a Friend” are being 
reprinted. 


Probably the most art in any 
cartoon strip is shown in “Betty,” 
from the pen of C. A. Voight. The 
author is an artist of no mean 
ability, as attested by his illustra- 
tions for books and advertise- 
ments. John Held jr., another art- 
ist of note, is experimenting with 
“Merely Margy.” Held says he was 
never any good as a cartoonist 
until he was kicked in the head by 
a horse, which may or may not 
be a suggestion for some other 
comic strip authors. 

For the funniest comic strip the 
writer would nominate “The 
Bungle Family,” by H. J. Tuthill, 
though it is rather mature in its 


as lt Does “We Moderns” 


Posters Appearing in Public Places 
so Had Its Billboard Menace 


er, in the compilation of “The 
Pyres of Salisbury,” a book con- 
taining a collection of rules for 
the guidance of clergymen in cele- 
brating Easter. In 1657 the first 
weekly newspaper devoted to 
printing made its appearance in 
England. However, it was not 
until the 18th century that periodi- 
cal advertising became a recogniz- 
ed medium. 


That it is the best medium in 
boosting business, in introducing 
new goods and in individual trade 
and exchange is attested by the 
fact that year by year this na- 
tion’s advertising bill is increas- 
ing. The returns from this adver- 
tising investment are so propor- 
tionately greater that it is modern 
proof of the old adage that “ad- 
vertising pays.” 














































satire and is full of conversation 
that some headline readers do not 
relish, and “Moon Mullins,” by 
Willard, a comparatively new 
arrival, For the most educational 
idea, “High Lights of History” by 
J. Carroll Mansfield, an excellent 
graphic portrayal of events, takes 
chief honors. Its pictures convey 
more information to people than 
the same space occupied by print 
could do. It is a new idea in 
“funnies.” 


There was a time when “Reg’lar 
Fellers,” by Gene Byrnes, “Barney 
Google and Spark Plug,” by Billy 
DeBeck; “Polly and Her Pals,” by 
Cliff Sterrett; “Boob McNutt,” by 
Rube Goldberg, and “Winnie 
Winkle, the Breadwinner,” by 
Branner, were out of the ordinary, 
but the situations have been al- 
lowed to become old and common- 
place. However, Winnie’s styles 
are still interesting to the women 
and the modernistic settings for 
Polly are features in themselves. 
And a very original novelty is 
“Minute Movies,” by Ed. Wheelan. 


Today witnesses some double- 
author comic strips—one man to 
furnish ideas and the other to 
draw. For example, there is the 
now not-so-hot “Ella Cinders,” by 
Bill Conselman and _ Charlie 
Plumb; “Tailspin Tommy” of avi- 
ation interest, by Glenn Chafin 
and Hal Forrest,and “Buck Rogers, 
2429 A. D.,” a rather clever dream 
of the future, by Phil Nowlan and 
Dick Calkins. And “Show Girl,” is 
perhaps the jazziest of all strips, 
by J. P. McEvoy and J. H. Stiebel. 


The importance of the “funnies” 
is attested by the fact that they 
have branched out from the col- 
ored supplements to brighten 
otherwise drab reading or adver- 
tising pages in many newspapers. 
And if rumor has it correct, don’t 
be surprised to see Amos ’n’ Andy, 
now that they have taken a chance 
on films not of the Pepsodent 
variety, branch out into the 
country’s first blackface news- 
paper comic strip. 


And for an appropriate simile: 
“His troubles were as long drawn 
out as the difficulties of a comic 
strip character!” 
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THINGS SCIENTIFIC 





ASTRONOMICAL ENIGMAS 


The recent discovery of a ninth planet 
by a study of irregularities in the mo- 
tions of other planets, says Dr. E. E. 
Free, is expected to stimulate renewed 
stady of other enigmas of the solar sys- 
tem which are well known but ugex- 
plained. One of these is the evidence 
claimed for a 10th planet circulating 
around the sun inside the orbit of Mer- 
cury. Such a body was actually re- 
ported in 1859 and named Vulcan, but 
rejected by later observers. On sev- 
eral occasions mysterious black dots 
have been seen making their way across 
the bright disk of the sun seen in a 
telescope, as if an unknown planet or a 
tiny unknown moon of the earth were 
making what astronomers call a “tran- 
sit” directly between the sun and the 
earth. Some of these may have been 
birds crossing the sight line of the tele- 
scope very high in the air. Others 
seemed to move to slowly for this and 
are still unexplained. 

Another mystery is the so-called zo- 
diacal light, sometimes seen as a gi- 
gantic, dimly glowing cone towering 
up into the eastern sky just before sun- 
rise, or into the western sky just after 
sunset. Many astronomers think that 
this may be sunlight reflected from a 
vast cloud of small particles revolving 
around the sun inside and outside the 
earth’s orbit, like a thin disk of smoke. 

Still another enigma is that the planet 
Neptune, the outermost planet discov- 
ered before the new one, does not con- 
form in its distance from the sun to 
the numerical rule called Bode’s Law 
which applies to the other planets. This 
suggests something else still unexplain- 
ed in the outermost reaches of the solar 
system more than a billion miles from 
the earth. 


ENGINE WITHOUT CARBURETOR 


For many years automotive engineers 
throughout the world have sought to 
develop a device which would eliminate 
the necessity of the usual carburetor 
and intake system of gasoline engines. 
George Mead, vice president of the 
Pratt & Whitney Co., a division of the 
United Aircraft & Transport Corp., an- 
nounced that such a method of “cold 
carburetion” has been developed and 
has been tried out on an airplane. The 
fuel is measured precisely and deliv- 
ered mechanically to each cylinder by 
the new system. So perfect is the sys- 
tem, says Mead, that a large range of 
different fuels may be used from fur- 
nace oil to aviation gasoline. 


NEW BREAD FROM OLD SOURCE 


Thousands of people in Cuba are giv- 
ing Yuca bread a trial and several 
bakeries in that country are using 
about 20 per cent of yuca flour in the 
manufacture of bread, says the Pan 
American Union. Yuca, as such, is lit- 
tle known in the United States, but 


tapioca, one of its derivatives, is exten- 
sively consumed in the American home. 
In tropical countries the food derived 
from the Yuca plant is consumed by 
millions of people. The plant grows 
eight or 10 feet high and one specimen 
may produce 25 or more pounds of 
roots from which tapioca and other 
articles of food are made. In the for- 
ests of the Amazon, where the yuca 
root is the staff of life, the natives bake 
the roots in ashes and the cooked prod- 
uct somewhat resembles baked potatoes. 
In Cuba a yuca flour company has been 
formed and operations have started at 
Jaruco. The machinery, while grinding 
a limited quantity of yuca, is capable 
of a larger output if the new flour meets 
a popular demand. This industry may 
mean that Cuba will eventually pur- 
chase small quantities of wheat flour 
abroad. 


PRACTICAL ROCKET MOTOR 


Max Valier, inventor of rocket cars, 
drove a new machine 50 miles an heur 
at Berlin. The motor was developed 
by Dr. Paul Heylandt, one of Germany’s 
leading authorities on the application 
of liquid gases to industry. This motor 
is based on the principle of the fusion 
of liquid oxygen and a mixture of equal 
parts of water and methylated spirits. 
As a precaution against explosion the 
fuels are carried in separate tanks, one 
in front of the driver and one behind 
him. They are transmitted into the 
motor through tubes into a device 
which acts like a blowpipe but which 
has the function of a carburetor in an 
ordinary motor. Valier, who drove the 
car, is convinced that he and Dr. Hey- 
landt have solved the problem of prac- 
tical propulsion. Dr. Heylandt pre- 
dicts that the time is not far off when 
airplanes’ will be shot thousands of 
feet into the sky by means of a new 
type of rocket motor and will reach 
the United States from Europe in a few 
hours. 


FATHER OF ACCURACY 

Faye White, one of the engineers of 
the Ford Motor Co., says that Carl 
Johansson, the Swedish engineer, de- 
serves to be known as “the father of 
accuracy.” He is the only living man, 
White told the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, who has reduced anything 
definitely to millionths of an inch. It 
was while foreman of the Swedish ar- 
senal that he conceived the idea of 
measuring by means of solid blocks. 
Johansson’s greatest difficulty was to 
produce two flat surfaces on steel that 
would be absolutely parallel to each 
other. This he first accomplished in 
1897. Two of these surfaces, polished 
to resemble quicksilver, when put to- 
gether would resist a straight pull of 
210 pounds a square inch at right 
angles to the surfaces. When a num- 
ber of blocks with such surfaces were 
built up together a twist did not affect 
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the measurement of the complete pile 
more than 0.000002 of an inch for each 
block. At the present time three 
Johansson gauges are manufactured 0) 
this principle and they are guaran- 
teed not to vary more than two, four 
and eight millionths of an inch respec- 
tively. 


EINSTEIN EXPLAINS 


Dr. Albert Einstein made an address 
before the Prussian Academy of Sci- 
ences to elucidate his latest work oy 
the uniform field theory. This theory 
aims to establish uniformity in the 
fields of electricity and gravity. It is 
Einstein’s object to make it possible to 
embrace both electricity and gravity i: 
the same viewpoint with the aid of the 
same mathematical equations. In other 
words, he aims at a sweeping simpli- 
fication of the methods for calculating 
the laws of the entire physical cosmos. 


ANTS STITCH WOUNDS 

Huge biting ants play an important 
part in surgery in equatorial South 
America, according to a report received 
by the Field Museum from Llewellyn 
Williams, leader of the museum’s bo- 
tanical expedition to the Amazon. In 
that region there is a variety of ant 
noted for its strong jaws. When a 
native suffers a gaping wound they pro- 
cure some of these ants and trick them 
into biting the two edges of the wound, 
which draws them together. Then the 
bodies of the ants are snipped off and 
the heads are left with the jaws grip- 
ping the wound until it is healed. 


EAR AS RADIO RECEIVER 


It is possible for the human ear it- 
self to perform the functions of a tcl- 
ephone receiver, according to Prof. 
Stephen Jellinek of Vienna universil) 
and Theodore Scheiber, Vienna elec- 
trical engineer. Without the aid of the 
usual microphone, these men maintain, 
the ear can “hear” sound transmitted 
over an electric wire. The professor 
and the engineer have invented an ap- 
paratus which turns sounds by means 
of a microphone into an electric cur- 
rent, but instead of turning them back 
into sound waves by another micro- 
phone it transmits them direct to the 
ear. This discovery may open the way 
for totally deaf persons to hear conver- 
sation and music provided their hear- 
ing nerves are not injured. The appa- 
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The crossbow is still used in Northern S:a™. 
Here is a member of the Lao tribe shootint 
small game. 
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Mervyn Leroy, screen director, uses opera 
glasses to get a closeup of R. E. Madsen, 
Texas giant who went to Hollywood in quest 
of movie honors. He is seven feet six inches 
tall and is one of the tallest men in the world. 


ratus, however, is complicated and dan- 
gerous because all sounds and the trans- 
mitting current must be highly ampli- 
fied. 


CEMETERIES IN NUBIA 


Two Englishmen, three Egyptian 
Egyptologists and about 100 workmen 
were sent out last November by the 
Egyptian government to carry out 
archeological research work on the 
Nubian frontier. South of Assuan the 
excavators found 16 ancient cemeteries 
and 250 tombs in what is known as 
the Valley of the Lion. One of the 
tombs contained all the original mate- 
rials intact. Some of the cemeteries 
date back to ancient Egyptian times, 
while others are Greco-Roman. Most 
of the finds have reference to Meroe, 
the second capital of ancient Egypt, 
first mentioned by the Greek historian 
Herodotus. 


AGE OF THE EARTH 

Nothing, except perhaps the origin of 
life, is a greater challenge to science 
than a determination of the age of the 
earth. Perhaps the task is impossible. 
Dr. C. §. Piggot of the Carnegie Geo- 
physical Laboratory at Washington re- 
cently told the American Chemical So- 
ciety that he estimates the age of the 
earth at 1,645,000,000 years. His esti- 
mate igs based on an analysis of urani- 
um, a rare metal found in Ceylon. Ura- 
nium, said Dr. Piggot, is the only of- 
ficial time-piece which can be used to 
mark off the aeons since the earth was 
flung from the sun. 


———_—_—_——_-o~=— 


AND JUST AS SHARP 


Mr. Gillette, who has just spent a big 
bunch of dough putting out and advertising 
a New Razor and Blade should feel cut to 
know that razor blades made of glass, 
cstimated’ to be 6,000 years old have been 
found near Ur of the Chaldees and are now 
in the University of Pennsylvania museum! 


About Our Health 





DANDRUFF NOT A DISEASE 


Contrary to a popular belief dan- 
druff is not a disease of the scalp. Nor 
is it the cause of baldness. Dandruff 
has nothing to do with the loss of hair. 
It is simply the shedding off of the 
wornout dead particles of the skin of 
the scalp which have lost their proto- 
plasm. If the scalp is kept clean dan- 
druff will not be harmful. It is when 
dandruff is allowed to accumulate un- 
til it clogs the pores and glands in the 
scalp that it becomes harmful. Dan- 
druff is known to the medical profession 
as “ptyriasis capitis.” In all cases of 
dandruff, says one prominent physi- 
cian, the oil producing glands of the 
scalp are overproductive. Removing 
the scales of dandruff is only a matter 
of cleanliness. The hair and scalp 
should be thoroughly cleansed with 
soap and water twice a week, and all 
the soap removed. Besides the wash- 
ing the scalp may be treated with cer- 
tain well known preparations for cor- 
recting the trouble. A lotion of 15 
grains each of resorcin and glycerin 
to one ounce of water is sometimes 
prescribed for those with dark hair. 
Blondes should not use it, however, for 
the resorcin darkens light hair. 


SUMMER CARE OF BABY 


During the summer months mothers 
must pay particular attention to the 
feeding of their babies. This is espe- 
cially so of babies under one year of 
age. According to the Children’s Bu- 
reau all mothers should nurse their 
babies, as the breast-fed baby has at 
least four times as good a chance to 
live and thrive as the artificially fed 
baby. All babies should be weaned by 
the time they are nine or 10 months 
old. Certified milk is best for babies 
and children because of the extra safe- 
ty for the youngsters. Your doctor dr 
community health center (clinic) 
should see the baby once a month. Give 
the baby plenty of boiled water to 
drink. Never consider any disturbance 





Medical News J ottings 





The plan of applying practical public 
health knowledge to the people of rural 
sections through the development of effi- 
cient whole-time county health departments 
is receiving wider interest and attention 
as its benefits and advantages become more 
generally recognized, says the Public Health 
Service. 

Every schoo] child is a prisoner five hours 
a day, five days a week, says the Ohio 
Health News, and the school health program 
is a barometer of the community’s sense 
of responsibility for all these prisoners. 


Baking soda (bicarbonate of soda) either 
in solution or in paste form is a soothing 
application for burns and insect bites. 


Water treatment for typhoid fever is the 
chief reliance of the best physicians today, 
says Dr. A. W. Truman, medical director 
of the Washington Sanitarium. 
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of the baby’s bowels as unimportant. 
Clothing is also one of the important 
items in the summer hygiene of the 
baby. Cotton clothing is the best and 
there should never be enough to cause 
the baby to perspire. Waterproof gar- 
ments should not be worn for long 
periods, and all soiled diapers should 
be boiled, well rinsed and dried in the 
sun and air before using again. See 
that the baby gets the coolest place in 
the house during hot weather. And 
when the weather permits the baby 
should be kept out of doors several 
hours each day. Special care should 
be taken to guard all youngsters 
against contagious diseases as _ hot 
weather lowers resistance to disease. 
In short, good, clean food, fresh air, 
proper clothing, quiet and regularity of 
habits insure the baby the best possi- 
ble resistance to the disturbing effects 
of hot weather. 
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To Run Store 
On Wheels 


Sell the largest, 
finest quality line 
of daily necessi- 
ties from your 
ear. No exper- 
ience necessary. Hundreds now making 


$200 TO $soe A MONTH 


Our proposition is entirely different from 
all others. Our advertising half sells the 
yoods for you. Premiums, samples and gifts 
all make business come your way. Business 
is permanent, pleasant and profitable. 


BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 


Two entirely different lines, 241 items, a 
sale at every home. Two lines mean two 
profits. We will give you liberal credit. 
Write for details about our new proposition. 


FURST-McNESS CO.. Dept. 480, Freeport. IIL. 


Your RAGS will help pay 
for this ALL WOOL ROBE 


for Auto, Steamer, 
Camper, Tourist, Etc. 


Just mail us 5 Ibs. of discarded 
woolen blankets or garments and 







we will send you a fine all wool 
fringe: i robe, 54 in. x 76 in., , weighing 
2% to 3 ibs. Conservative plaids Specify 
if you wish bli ¢, gray. brown or wreen, with 
ylaids in appropriate color Pay the post 
man $3.80, covering all expenses 
Satistaction guaranteed or money immediately refunded 


MLS, Boyt.’ Honport, Now | 


Amazing Remedy 
Brings Relief / 
PILES GONE IN & DAYS OR MONEY BACK 


The moment PILE-FOE touches affected parts, pain and suf- 
fering vanish. Soothing, healing process goes on tor 5 days. 
Then agonies of piles are a thing of the past. Thousands suc- 
$i;20'> treated. G eianteed relief for any form of PILES. 
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INCREASE WEEKLY INCOME 
CUT MEAT BILLS 


YOU can raise rabbits srorivae.¥ for meat and tur just as 

hundreds of others are . in the back yard or on the ranch 
Start at once in this eauy and profitable busines«. One woman 

“I de not know of any & vem, a we nen can make 

money, i t 

of tn Bay ty rabies a and resiunedi my official position.** 


first I had 700 
A iehe for lituptyated jet and let us tell you how to get FREE 
our A. B.C. of Rabbit Br 

HILLCREST RABBITRY, inc., 


Dept. 117, 40 Oak Knoll Ave., Pasadena, California 


Men Wanted 


ce ekpert agtomolie le. Let us train you to be 
vomolite mcbanse you get = good job. The 
tT. +t small. negroes taken. For free boukiet write 
Nashville 


Auto College, Dept. 57 Nashville, Tenn. 


Catch Fish 


Mink, Muskrats wit 
our our folding fry ised STEEL WIRE TRAPS. by ty for 
our Bargain Catalog. 
of our Famous Fish Bait FREE to ee ae 
WALTON SUPPLY CoO., Dept. 60 Tt. Louis, 
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THE QUESTION BOX 





Does the sap of a tree rise in the spring? 

That the sap of a tree rises in the spring 
and goes down in the fall is a common but 
erroneous notion. In the spring there is 
an increased circulation of liquids through 
the tissues of the tree and the food ma- 
terials stored in the trunk and branches are 
dissolved and carried to the buds and \root 
tips where first growth begins. It is this 
increased activity preceding the bursting 
of the buds and the development of visible 
growing parts which is so often taken for 
the rise of sap. In sugar maple trees the 
circulation of liquid through the stem in the 
spring is attended by considerable pres- 
sure, said to amount to as much as 20 
pounds. If one of these trees is wounded 
it bleeds more freely than if it is wounded 
at any other season and this is taken by 
many as positive proof that there is more 
moisture in the tree in the spring than at 
any other time. As pointed out above, such 
is not the case. At any given point above 
the ground the moisture content between 
the inner and outer zones of living wood 
may vary from month to moath, but pieces 
of wood taken from trees in the winter 
sometimes have a moisture content just as 
high or even higher than pieces taken in 
the spring or early summer. 


Is age considered in the adjusted com- 
pensation for veterans? 

The adjusted compensation granted to 
veterans of the World war by the federal 
government was based on the length of the 
veteran’s service both in this country and 
overseas. Age of the individual did not 
enter into the computation of the amount. 


What causes the holes in Swiss cheese? 


The characteristic holes or eyes in Swiss 
cheese are produced by the liberation of 
gases generated by bacterial action during 
the ‘process of fermentation. These eyes 
or gas-holes are sometimes more than half 
an inch in diameter, and when they have 
glassy interiors and are regularly formed 
they denote a cheese of good quality and 
flavor. This type of cheese originated in 
the mountains of Switzerland and it was 
at one time believed that the atmosphere 
and pasture of that region were essential 
to the development of the eyes. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has shown that 
good Swiss cheese can be produced in other 
parts of the world by using a bacteria start- 
er. Although the organisms which cause 
the gas-holes are fairly well understood, it 
is admitted that the atmosphere and pas- 
ture of a particular region may have a gen- 
eral influence upon eye formation in cheese. 


What does impeachment mean? 

Impeachment is the term used for charges 
brought against a public official for crimes 
and misdemeanors. It is merely the bring- 
ing of the charge and corresponds to an in- 
dictment in a law court. The trial which 
follows is separate. A public official may 
be impeached and not convicted, as Presi- 
dent Johnson was, for instance, 


Who was the Laughing Philosopher? 


Democritus, a Greek thinker who lived 
in the time of Socrates, was known as the 
Laughing Philosopher. Just why he was 
so called is not known for certain. His 
moral philosophy was very stern and taught 
the absolute subjection of all passions. Ac- 
cording to a tradition, probably unfounded, 
Democritus put out his own eyes so that he 
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might think more clearly and not be di- 
verted in his meditations. Some ancient 
writers state that he became so perfect in 
his teachings that he went about continual- 
ly smiling, from which circumstance he be- 
came known as the laughing philosopher; 
but others say that the inhabitants of Ab- 
dera, the colony in Thrace where Democri- 
tus was born, were notorious for their 
stupidity, and that he was called the de- 
rider or laughing philosopher because of 
the scorn and ridicule which he poured upon 
his townsmen for their ignorance. Per- 
haps he was so called from his habit of 
laughing at the follies of mankind in 
general. 


Does a person become unconscious while 
falling? 

Persons who have jumped from airplanes 
and fallen long distances before their para- 
chutes opened testify that a person does 
not necessarily become unconscious during 
a long fall. Men have fallen several thou- 
sand feet without becoming unconscious. 


How much is the curvature of the earth? 


The curvature of the earth is about eight 
inches to the mile and varies as the square 
of the distance. For two miles the curva- 
ture is four times eight inches; for half 
a mile it is one fourth of eight inches, 
and so on. By curvature of the earth is 
meant the amount of departure of a great 
circle from a line that is tangent to the 
earth at its point of contact. Suppose, for 
instance, that a man whose eye is five feet 
from the ground stands on a perfectly level 
section of the earth. If there were no 
refraction of the atmosphere the line of 
the horizon would be at a distance of 2.74 
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OHIO 


Nickname—“Buckeye.” 
*‘Motto—Imperium in Imperio (An Em- 
pire within an Empire), 

State Flower—Scarlet Carnation. 

Area—41,040 sq. mi. (35th in rank). 

Population (1928 est.)—6,826,000 (166.3 
to sq. mi.; 12.5 per cent foreign-born). 

Illiteracy—Native white, 9-10 of one per 
cent; foreign-born, 12.6; negro, 8.1. 

Settled—1788. 

Entered Union—1803. 

Capital—Columbus (Pop., 299,000). 

Largest City—Cleveland (Pop., 1,010,- 
300). 

Government—Legislature consists of a 
senate of 35 members and a house of 
representatives of 130 members. Rep- 
resented in Congress by two senators and 
22 representatives. 

Governor—Myers Y. Cooper (Rep.). 
Term 2 years; salary $10,000. 

Products—Iron and steel, rubber tires 
and tubes, motor vehicles and parts, elec- 
trical machinery and _ supplies, men’s 
clothing, boots and shoes, dairy products, 
paper, paints and varnishes, pottery and 
clay products, coal, petroleum, natural gas, 
limestone, lime, livestock, cereals, hay, 
potatoes, tobacco, vegetables, sugar beets, 
corn, fruits, etc. 

Politics—In 1928 presidential election 
Democrats polled 864,210 votes and Re- 
publicans 1,627,546. Electoral vote—Re- 
publican 24, f 


_and esteem. 








miles. Because of refraction the distance 
would actually be greater than this. [n 
order to determine the distance at whic} 
a vessel of given height can be seen at 
sea both curvature of the earth’s surface 
and the refraction of the atmosphere mus: 
be taken into consideration. The curya- 
ture of the earth, making allowances fo, 
refraction, is about 229.5 feet for 20 miles. 
Therefore a ship 200 feet high would he 
completely out of sight at a distance of 2) 
miles, assuming the eye to be near the leve| 
of the sea. 


Who said, “United we stand, divided we 
fall”? 

This famous proverb is not attributed to 
any one person. It would be difficult if not 
impossible to trace it to its source. George 
Pope Morris, who died in 1864, quotes it in 
“The Flag of Our Union.” 


Which is higher, the Atiantic or the Pacific? 

The Navy Department believes that ob- 
servations with instruments justify the be- 
lief that the level of the Pacific Ocean is 
slightly higher than the Atlantic. This 
phenomenon has never been adequately ex- 
plained. 


What is the significance of the Unknown 
Soldier? 

The Unknown Soldier is symbolic of 4l| 
those who gave their lives for their country 
during the World war. When we pay 
tribute to the unknown soldier we honor «i! 
those who fought and died in the great 
conflict. 


Does the secretary of interior have au- 
thority over Howard university? 


Howard university, a negro institution 
in Washington, was founded in 1867 under 
the auspices of the Freedman’s Bureau at 
the time that Gen. O, O. Howard was di- 
rector of that bureau. It is still operated 
under the auspices of the Federal govern- 
ment, which contributes about $100,000 each 
year to its upkeep. The secretary of the 
interior is patron ex officio of the institu- 
tion and all direction of the institution so 
far as the government is concerned is 
through the Interior Department, 


What is the freedom of the city? 


When an eminent person is official) 
welcomed to a city he is said to receive 
the freedom of the city. Nowadays con- 
ferring the freedom of the city amounts 
to little more than an expression of esteem, 
but during the Middle Ages in Europe the 
ceremony had a greater significance. [Free- 
dom was the name given to the privileges 
of certain cities, and by extension the term 
was applied to the municipal privileges of 
the citizens. Hence the freedom of the cil) 
meant the privileges of citizenship, and 
a citizen was called a freeman. In thos 
days the ordinary person could beconc 
a freeman or obtain citizenship only )) 
a long apprenticeship to a _ recognized 
guild. Occasionally, however, the custom- 
ary requirements were dispensed with an‘ 
a person of great wealth or renown wa 
granted citizenship or the freedom of ihe 
city in recognition of his services to tlic 
community. His name was placed on thi 
list of burghers or freeman and he wes 
entitled to all the privileges of municipa! 
citizenship, including the privilege of vol 
ing and holding office. In view of the 
difficulties involved in obtaining citizen- 
ship it was a substantial favor as wel! 
a great honor to be granted the freedo! 
of the city. Accordingly the phrase becan« 
associated in the popular mind with hon ' 
Later honorary citizensh') 
was sometimes conferred; that is, th¢ 
freedom of the city, carrying only nomin4! 
privileges, was conferred on eminent n°" 
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—Translated from Buen Humor, Madrid 


The Lady—My good man, have you a bone 
to spare for my little Fido? 


residents purely as a mark of honor. 
Many European cities still welcome dis- 
tinguished persons by granting them the 
freedom of the city and the documents 
presented are modeled after those employed 
on similar occasions during the Middle 
Ages. In America “freedom of the city,” 
like “the keys of the city,” is ‘merely a 
figurative expression and is seldom employ- 
ed in the language of the scroll presented 
to a visitor of distinction when he is given 
an official welcome. 


How did the owl become the symbol of 
wisdom? 

The owl figures extensively in the legends 
and folklore of nearly all peoples and it 
has been regarded as the symbol of wisdom 
since the dawn of history. There is an 
air of mystery about this bird. Its noc- 
turnal habits, its noiseless flight, its mourn- 
ful call, and its large, stationary eyes have 
all contributed toward making it an ob- 
ject of superstition. Some of the ancients 
believed that if an owl appeared near a sick 
chamber it was an omen of death. Among 
the Greeks the owl became the symbo] of 
meditation and counsel because it was 
one of the attributes of Athena, the deity 
who presided over the whole intellectual 
side of human life. It is probable that the 
owl represents the original form under 
which that goddess was first worshiped and 
that it became her favorite bird subsequent- 
ly. Homer applied “Glaukopis,” meaning 
keen-eyed, to Athena; this epithet may have 
originally signified “owl-faced.” Although 
the owl may look wise to some people, as 
a matter of fact it is a rather stupid bird 
compared with many species. 


Why is Jno. used as the abbreviation of 
John? 


Jno. as the abbreviation of John orig- 
inated when proper names were still in a 
formative state. The English form of this 
name is derived from Johannes, which was 
first contracted to Johan; in time the “a” 
was either dropped or an “o” was substi- 
tuted for it and the name was written John 
or Johon. Sometimes, however, it was 
spelled Jhon, due either to the omission 
of the first instead of the second “o” in 
Johon or to the transposition of the “h” 
and “o” in John. At that time the name 
was wculiaiay pronounced in two syllables 
Be that as it may, centuries ago it was a 
common practice to use “n” for “h” and 
John was abbreviated either Jho. or Jno. 
For some reason the latter form prevailed. 


— 


In Angora, Turkey, the sexes can argue 
on equal terms. There are two men to 
one woman. 








Typographical Gems 





She Has Such Trim Lines 
Ohio paper—During the three days that 
the Bremen was overdue, George Belze, her 
husband, a postal clerk, waited anxiously 
for his young wife and baby, whom he 


had never seen. 
Sent in by Geo. M. Andrews, Watertown, Mass. 


Why Editors Leave Home 

Indiana paper—Mr. and Mrs. Dale Groves 
are the proud parents of a baby hog, weigh- 
ing 10 pounds. 

Sent in by C. I. Gobir, Swayzee, Ind. 
That’s the Spirit 

Pennsylvania paper—He returned to his 

duties Monday after several weeks’ absence 


due to his death. 
Sent in by H. S. Fieck, Tyrone. 


Just Like a Woman 
Michigan paper—Denver, Colorado, stag- 
ed an economy run with 10 women drivers 
who had never handled Essex cars before. 
An average of 21% gallons to the mile 


was the result. 
Sent in by George T. Burnside, Fiint. 


We've Suffered 
Illinois paper—When you buy Meat, you 
go to a Meat Market, and if you need 
Groceries, you go to your grocer, but if you 
need Pain or Wallpaper you should see 
your local Paint dealer. 
Sent in by Rev. Paul G. Gerth, Prairie View, Ill. 


Big Noise 
Florida paper—It was a busy day, but 


Jean found a few seconds to keep her nose 


powerful. 
Sent in by M. H. Mullenneaux, Tampa, Fila. 


Ha, a Star Boarder! 
California paper—According to records, 
Mrs. Damm, who died April 3, 1929, willed 
her entire estate to Emiliene Leroy, who 


had liver with her for forty years. 
Sent in by Mrs. John I. Johnson, El Monte. 


Service with a Pain 
Minnesota paper—This designation will 
be entered in the family relationship col- 
umn of the schedule, rather than in the oc- 
cupation column, in order that those wom- 
en who follow a profession or other pain- 
ful occupation, in addition to being home- 
makers, may be properly classified in re- 

spect to both lines of activity. 

Sent in by Mrs. L. H. Hammond, Dover. 


-——_-—_ ---- - oe =e 


PUNNY SONG TITLES 

Have you heard the new blub-blub-de- 
blub song? (“Singin’ in the Bathtub”) 

Wall Street theme song? (“Bringing in 
the Sheep”) 

The garden song? (“I Can’t Get a Lawn 
Without You’) 

Beauty parlor song? (“My Face is in 
Your Hands”) 


Inspiring, Helpful 
Bible Study Courses 


under the guidance of those who have 
devoted their lives to the teaching of God’s 
word—provide splendid unities for 
progress in Christian w In the quiet 
of their own homes, thousands have become 
happier, s' more capable Christian 


stronger, 
workers through Moody Bible Study Courses. 
The same development is open to you. 
Write for our Free 5 Minute Bible Test and 
information concerning our 14 simple, 
inspiring courses. 


THE os BIBLE pReTITTUTS 
F Schoo 
Ctelet hein = Chicago, illinois 
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$10,000 
ACCIDENT 
SICKNESS 


$10. year “cn. 


Men, Women, 16 to 70 Accepted 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
Policy Pays 

$10,000 for loss of life, hands, feet or eyesight. Many 
unusual protecti clauses. $25 Weekly benefits, pays 
doctor and hospi bills. Covers Automobile, Travel. 
Pedestrian and many common accidents. Covers many 
common sicknesses, mag~ ee) typhoid, appendix opera- 
tion, lobar pneumonia, etc., Largest and oldest ex- 
clusive Health and Accident favuranes Company. Don” 

delay, you may be next to meet sickness or accident. 
Mail coupon today for free descriptive wee 


Nerth American Accident Fosurence ¢ yi [ ] 
385 Wallach Bidg., lewark, c hizage 





































































City and State . eccee 
AGENTS WANTED fer Local Territery 





Your money draws interest from date 
received. Let us send you informa- 
tion about this safe and high yielding 
iaventmsent. You may ‘aw your 
funds with at any time upon 
30 days’ notice. oe under su- 
pervision of State of ‘When you 
invest in Standard Certificates, you are 
ly buying your pro rata share of 

the investments of the association in 
approved first mortgage securities-- 
considered the safest form of Ameri- 
can investment. ness by mail---no 


matter live. Warts Free 
= you ror Fre 


Standard Bldg. & Loan Assn, 


Authorized Capital $5,000,000.00 
719 Burkburnett Bldg. 


COLLEGE COURSES 
AT HOME 


Carry on r education. Develop power to ini- 
tinte and achieve. Earn credit towards a Bachelor 
Gagree oc ‘eaching Certi 

Select from 60 coarecs in © subdeste ine 
cluding English, Mathematics, History, Kée- 
Psy Economies, the Langoages, 
ete. prog Lg my ng 


The University of Chicago 

453 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, sub. 
ON the NEWSSTANDS (hice 
now on sale on the newsstands. You can get duplicate copies 
of this issue, if desired. Any news dealer will supply yos 
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STEADY Y 


JOB 





$1260 TO $3400 YEAR 
Men—Women—18 Up -. i 


? wrankiin Institute 
STEADY WORK ata ae | 
Paid Vacations 


Rush to eo me. FES ' 
of charge, list of steady U. ; 
one A ot me a8 ' 


usually sufficient = book yom salaries, hours, work, 


vacation and giving ful! particulars on how 
7 to get a position. 
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THE RECREATION HOUR 





WHAT DO YOUR EYES SAY? 


Take a good look at the accompany- 
ing diagram. Observe that it consists 
of a square divided by a number of in- 
tersecting lines, all intersecting at a 
common point. And across all these 
lines are two heavy black diagonal 





ei a 
Even Straight Lines Appear Crooked 

lines. The longer you look at the dia- 
gram the more your eyes will tell you 
that these two black lines are not 
straight. They apparently bulge out- 
ward in the center. But they are per- 
fectly straight. The illusion is pro- 
duced by the intersecting lines. If you 
do not want to take the word of 
Phyllis Vining, who sent this one in, 
that they are straight, get a ruler and 
measure them. 


WAS HE SHOT OR NOT? 


Whether you like duels or not you 
will enjoy this tongue twisting story 
of a Texas duel. As reported to us by 
one of our Asbury Park, N. J., readers 
this duel was lately fought in Texas by 
Alexander Shott and John Nott. Nott 
was shot and Shott was not. In this 
case it is better to be Shott than Nott; 
there was a rumor that Nott was shot 
but Shott avows that he was not, which 
proves that the shot Shott shot was not 
shot, or that Nott was shot notwith- 
standing. Now the question is who 
was shot and who was not? 


LOOPED STRING TRICK 


In this trick the performer places a 
looped string over the forefinger of a 
friend. Then he catches hold of one 
of the strings of the loop with his right 
hand forefinger and forms a second 
loop. Next he places his thumb in the 
first loop formed, brings his forefinger 
tip against the tip of the friend’s fore- 
finger, pulls on the string and, to the 
surprise of all spectators, the string 
comes free from both fingers. The best 
length piece of string to use is about 
two feet long. A loop is formed around 
the left hand forefinger of anyone in 
the audience. The performer holds the 
ends of the string in his left hand, keep- 
ing the two strands of the loop about an 
inch apart. With his right hand fore- 
finger he reaches over and under the 
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strand which is farther from his right 
side and catches from above the strand 
which is nearer his right hand. This 
action puts a twist or loop in the strand. 
Then he extends his right thumb for- 
ward into the loop formed between his 
assistant’s forefinger and hisown. Next 
he brings his forefinger tip over onto 
the tip of his assistant’s forefinger. Now 
by simply pulling the string with his 
left hand it slips free of both forefingers. 


SEVEN-IN-ONE WORD 


Believe it or not, here is a clever 
poser both Ripley and Hix missed, 
strange as it may seem. What word of 
only six letters contains exactly six 
words within itself, without transposing 
a single letter? Before reading on for 
the answer or “seven-in-one” word— 
Stop! Put on your thinking cap and 
if you care to, get out your dictionary 
and make a thorough search. If you 
searched long enough perhaps you 
would discover that this queer word is 
the simple little word “HEREIN.” And 
the six words contained herein are: 
He, Her, Here, Ere, Rein and In. At 
any rate it is an excellent poser to ask 
your friends. 


SOLVING MATCH PUZZLE 
Arithmetically it is an impossibility 
to take six from 15 and have a remain- 
der of 10. But not so in this puzzle. In 
the arrangement of the 15 matches 


gy axe 


Just TEN 


given in last week’s issue we had three 
squares, each bisected by one match 
one horizontally, one vertically and one 
diagonally. The puzzle was to take 
away just six of the 15 matches and 
leave TEN remaining. To do this take 
three matches from the first square, 
leaving two in the form of the letter T. 








Current Song Hits 





TAKE EVERYTHING BUT YOU 


Let them take the sunshine, 

Take the skies of blue, 

Take everything but you; 

Take the flowers, 

Take my song birds too, 

Take everything but you. 

For what good would a world full of 
treasures be, 

It would rain in my heart if you’re gone 
from me; 

But with you near me 

rll come smiling through, 

Take everything but you. 

Let them take everything but you. 


bia Production “ on Bie ee 4 
(c) 1838 tr Desvive. Brown and and Henderson I NY 


Next remove one match—the one for; 
ing the right side—from the second 
square, leaving the letter E. Finally r: 
move two matches from the last squar. 
—those forming the top and bott, 

sides—leaving the letter N. Thus yo. 
took away six matches and left TI.\ 


PUZZLE PROBLEM 


No. 35. What would be the cost 
shoeing a horse starting with one cc 
for the first nail and doubling tl. 
amount for each nail thereafter for 1!) 
32 nails required to shoe a horse? An, 


to No. 34—Three ducks. 
Sent in by W. G. Hale, Philpot, Ky. 


THIRTY SEVEN, MORE OR LESS 


You have no doubt played “tit-tat-toc, 
three in a row” or “noughts and cross 
es.” Here is a fascinating little game 
based somewhat on that old idea, but 
more interesting and more intricate. 
To play the game draw on a large piece 
of paper or card- 
board five squares 
in a straight row. 
The size of the 
squares isn’t so 
important but for 
convenience they 
should be at least 
an inch = square 

Tn T= «2%+with one inch 
[CIOJATT | spaces between 

Anower te» Last them. In these 
Week’s: Beef, ‘Squares, from lef 
been, seen, seem, to right, put one 
stem, stew. dot in the firs! 

square, two dots 
in the second, three in the third, four 
in the fourth and five in the fifth. Now 
with a button, coin or checker you 
are ready to enjoy a game of “37” with 
an opponent. A coin is tossed to sev 
which player shall play first. From 
then on they play alternately. That is, 
the first player places the button on 
one square. Then his opponent moves 
it to another square, adding the num- 
ber of spots in that square to the num- 
ber of spots in the square his opponent 
placed the button on for his score. The 
first player then moves the button to an- 
other square, adding the number of 
spots in it to his opponent’s score for 
his new score. The object of each 
player is to score 37, or force his op- 
ponent to score more than 37. For ex- 
ample, suppose the first player places 
the button on the square containing four 
spots, scoring four points. The secon 
player then moves Ahe button to the 
square containing five spots and scores 
nine. In turn, the first player moves 
the button to the square with two spots. 
making his score 11, They continue 
with No. 2 moving to square three. 
making his score 14; No. 1 moving (0 
square five, making his score 19; No 
2 moving to square one, making his 
score 20; No. 1 moving to square four, 
making his score 24; No. 2 moving to 
square three, making his score 27; Nv. 
1 to square one, making 28; No. 2 |v 
square two, making 30; No. 1 to square 
four, making 34; and No, 2 to square 
three, making 37. Thus No. 2 wins the 
game. But while it looks to be a game 
of chance, equal to both players, the 
first player can always win if he know> 


WORD GOLF 
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UNRIDDLE THESE 
Who was the first unfortunate 
speculator? 
Of what part of the body is the 
egoist fond? 
Answers to Last Week’s 
Cheering. 
Sunfish. 


the secret, and that is, he must lead with 
four and so work his moves that he may 
score the 11, 17, 24, 30 and 37. 


FUN WITH FIGURES 


Despite the business “repression” 
people still enjoy manipulating figures. 
Hence more dope on finding the sum of 
a series of consecutive numbers. I no- 
tice in one of your issues, writes H. M. 
Hoke, associate editor of The Town 
Crier, Newton Center, Mass., that How- 
ard W. Hogdon gives what he says is a 
simple method of getting the sum of a 
series of numbers. In reality his method 
is oddily complicated. It is a well 
known mathematical law that the sum 
of a series of numbers running to an odd 
number is obtained by multiplying the 
middle number by the last one in the 
series. Thus the sum of 1234567 is 
28, four times seven, In the case of a 
series ending in an even number the 
sum can be calculated to the last odd 
and the even number added. In the 
case of 1 to 5, say, 2 taken from 5 and 
added to 1 makes 3. One taken from 
4 and added to 2 makes 3. So that 
this series in reality is merely a suc- 
cession of five 3’s and therefore the 
sum must be 15. 


ANAGRAM PUZZLES 


Rearrange the letters in the given 
words plus the additional letters to 
form other words: 

1. PINTS plus R gives ..... ae ees 

2. STAGGER plus N gives ... 

3. COARSE plus T gives 

4. BEAVER plus E gives ........ 

Answers to last week’s anagrams: 
1. Ventail. 2. Malice. 3. Repeat. 4. 


Trestle. 
a 


A BRIDGE STORY 


“Stonewall Jackson,” says a Virginia 
veteran, “used to tell a story about a bridge 
builder. This man was called Old Miles. 
He was very necessary to Jackson because 
the flimsy bridges on the line of march 
were continually being swept away by the 
floods or destroyed by the enemy; and in 
these contingencies Miles was a regular 
jewel. He could run you up a bridge in the 
time it would take another man to make 
the measurements. 

“One day the Union troops burned a bridge 
across the Shenandoah. Stonewall Jackson 
called Old Miles to him and said: ‘You 
must put all your men to work, Miles, and 
you must keep them at it all night, for 
I've got to have a bridge across this stream 
by morning. My engineer will draw up 
the plans for you.’ Well early next morning 
Jackson, very much worried, met Old Miles. 
‘See here,’ he said dubiously, ‘how about 
that bridge? Did the engineer give you the 
plan? Old Miles took the cigar from his 
mouth and flicked the ash off with a sneer. 
‘General, he said, ‘the bridge is done. I 
dunno whether the picter is or not.” 





Sayings of the Times 





Gains to the moral and spiritual forces 
of the world are made through peace and 
not through war.—President Hoover. 


Under present conditions, with our 
complicated programs and multitudinous 
extra curriculum activities, we do not give 
pupils time to think.—President Lewis of 
Lafayette university. 


We have not now, and never have had, 
an R. O. T. C. unit in the New York city 
public schools.—Superintendent of Schools 
O’Shea. 


Lunch counters are ruining the nutri- 
tion of the nation—Mary E. Muettner of 
the Syracuse health department. 


I get so much happiness from the fra- 
grance of the flowers.—Helen Keller (blind). 


Your American girl is a modern Diana. 
—Jean Patou. 


I cannot truthfully say that we women 
have reached the stage where women have 
the same opportunities as men.—U. S. Civil 
Service Commissioner Jessie Dell. 


States are made for man and not man 
for the states—H. G. Wells. 


Woman can find a career in marriage.— 
Sophie Braslau. , 


When boards get done talking about 
farm relief the farmers will do something 
about it—Henry Ford. 


Women are gradually getting equality 
of the pocketbook.—Senator Capper. 


Every man who does not do his best 
commits the unpardonable sin.—William 
Lyon Phelps. 


America is rebuilt every 40 years.— 
A. E. Dickinson, president of a national 
limestone company. 


Invention is giving us the comforts of 
life and at a price within the means of 
all—Capt. Robert Dollar. 


Part-time mothers are economic fail- 
ures.—Mrs. Francis Perkins, New York in- 
dustrial commissioner. 


Oo 


BUT AMERICAN LAPS— 


“Can you tell me,” queried an English- 
man of the Passing Show, “What is the 
most thinly populated country ?” 

“Lapland,” informed the editor, “But I 
can’t say how many lappes there are to 
the mile.” 








Someone who answers this ad will receive, absolut 


purposes to men, women and ch 
Shady eivent Mrs, Kate L. Needham won, $8,150.00; 





may 
each one tying. yf -— ge Tt right away to 
total Grand Prizes. VERYBODY PROFITS. You may be the lucky first prize winner. 


yh 
T. ADAMS, Manager, Dept. 3675, 








ely free, a fully equipped 7-passenger, Advanced Six Nash Sedan 
or its full value in cash ($2,000.00) and $750.00 in cash for promptness. We are also giving away a Dodge Sedan, ; 
a Brunswick Phonograph and ‘aa other valuable prizes—besides Hundreds of Dollars in Cash for advertising 
Idren who solve our Eoets and win our 


This” offer is guaranteed by a big reliable company with a 
pony of roy yy of honest dealings, and is open to 


“Sp Find the Twin 


There are eight puppies in the picture. 
two are alike See if you can find them. 
different either in their spots or im their ears. 
find the twins, write their numbers on a sheet of paper or 

ard send 


address written plainly. 


$750.00 Extra for 


In addition to the many valuable prizes and Hundreds of 
Dollars in Cash, we are also giving a Special Added Prize 
of $750.00 Cash for 
Sedan—making a total of $2,750.00 in prizes or cash that you 
win. In case 4 ties duplicate prizes will be awarded 
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OUR money back if you 
can boyit im your store for 
less than $10, and you keep a 

the watch for your trouble! 
Solid gold sfiect case, guaranteed 
25 years. Richly engraved. Time- 
keeper dial K.R. style. Hand- 
some! Accuracy guaranteed by 
100 year old Million Dollar Fine 
Watch Factory. 4 


SEND NO MONEY 
Pay Bargain Sale Price $ 
on arrival and postage. 
Your money back 
guaranteed and keep 
watch, toof That's how sure 
1 am that you'll be delighted. 
Use postal and wear it ten 
days at my expense. 
~~~ ‘4 
GOODYEAR re pm ag 4-7 
244, Newton, MASS. ®eeeeeeeneeeae 


Send Watch, Knife and Chain. f Rish Nething. 











































































QUIT TOBA cco 


Don't try to banish unaided the 3 
bacco has upon you. Thousands of hs ' 
Estey Trontmant. found t sass to que. 
’ KEELEY TREATMENT FOR 
TOBACCO HABIT fshee bee crazing 
Sena Reeavence ot 
Henge fhe famous Kevigy Te 


ey eye Dwight, 
of the a See Koes y Treatment for Ldager and Dr 


‘Confidential. 













afer srishtecers’ eed 
Mead x R184 _ Chicago Company mE A 


6 PHOTOS 2 5S 


Special Trial Offer 
Only one in a family may accept. 
Six glossy printe for 2Se. 
negatives or exposed rolls NOW. 
FLEET PHOTO SERVICE 
425 G Street, N. W., Dent. ““P,"” Washington, DB. C. 


EARN LADIES’ 
1ST WATCH 


ees wan watch of latest design, 

6-yowel Guaranteed movement, 
25-yr. white gold fancy engraved case 
f with jewel tip. Send for only 12 boxes Menthe- 
Nove Galve. Sell at 25c box. Watch given ac 
cording to offes in Catalog sent with Salve Seog 
20 money, just same and address fovay 


_ Saae _U.S. Supply Co.. Sept 7928 Greenville Pa. 


PATENTS 


TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for Free book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of lnvenuon™ \ 
form. No pr gy information on how to proc = 


SOF security Savinas & Comme Bank Bide Wash. 0. 


—or $2,750.00 | 
in Cash 















. Over $100,000 in Cash and Prizes ' 
R. Eddington, $3,050.00; Mrs. M. Iverson, $2,230.00. 


U. 8. A. outside of Chicago. 


Two and only : 
The rest are ; 
When you 


it to me right away with your name and 


to the winner of the Nash 






qualify for an opportunity te share in 
It pays 


323 South Peoria Street, Chicago, Mlinois ‘| 











WIFE finds 
new HAPPINESS 


After bleak years of suffering it seemed 
good to enjoy the radiant health she had 
despaired of ever regaining. Going to 
bed meant sleepless hours of tossing and 
turning . . . now she sleeps soundly. 
Morning always found her listless and 
haggard, wondering how she could drive 
herself to do the housework .. . now'she 
whirls through the cleaning and cooking. 
And she looks and feels years younger. 

Her condition was one that every other 
woman faces after marriage. The liver is 
sluggish and nature's antiseptic flow falls 
below normal. Millions of germs con- 
stantly breeding in the body poison the 
blood, upset the stomach and nerves. 
Health breaks down. 

DIOXOL easily and quickly corrects 
this condition. It contains a rare liver 
gland secretion that ACTUALLY STIM- 
ULATES THE LIVER and so restores 
to normal the flow of nature's antiseptic. 
Germs are killed, their growth prevented. 
The blood is purified.Soon radiant health 
and youthful energy return. Stay Young. 
Stay Healthy. Take DIOXOL. If your 
druggist can’t supply you, send 60¢ to 
the Wyeth Chemical Co., Inc., 578 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City and a full- 
size package will be sent you, postpaid. 


DIOXOLiS 
Ce CUUali 
| Pimples 


Ma f NAZURE’S warning —he!p 
Esse 

r r} * ion cleansing, Take WR 
FREE 5 o. 


ple of W R and Mie Eve rarew vee 26e. 
MEDICIN 


e—- of Notas Flower A, H. 


NR TO-NIGH 

__ EEN TOMORROW ALRIGHT _ 
For Baby’s Sake id saris 
—and Your Own ssn ots 


erhood, also menstrual irregularities, female weakness, 
change of life, etc. What to do both before and after the 
baby comes. Also tells about Mitchella Compound, the 
wonderful prescription of a famous women’s specialist. 
Sent FREE, in plain wrapper if desired—write today. 
Br_J. H. Dye Medical institute. 66 Lincoln Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Callouses 


New medicated tape stops the 
pain instantly, then absorbs 
hard surface of callouses, hard 
or soft corns. Thin, comfortable, 
antiseptic. Handy spool, $1, 
postpaid. Money back if not 
pleased. Comfitape Laboratory 
P, Burlington, Vermont. 


Herbs Bring Health 
ES FOR 


Pathfinder 5 cts. a Copy on all Newsstands 


HOME 


POVERTY PARTY 


We went to a poverty party the other 
night and because it was such a howl- 
ing success (that’s just what it was!) 
we are passing it on for an inspiration 
to others. Our hostess called us on the 
phone telling us to wear the oldest duds 
we could find, the crazier the better. 
The first thing everybody did was to 
go up to the attic and begin a mad 
search for old evening dresses, hats, 
suits, etc. The results were remark- 
able to say the least. There were 30 
of us. 


One gentleman appeared in the coat 
of an old dress suit, white duck trous- 
ers, a gray woolen undershirt, a collar 
which didn’t fasten to anything in front 
and a lovely red wax flower in his 
buttonhole. Another wore a torn suit 
and an old felt hat, a piece of gas hose 
around his neck for a stethoscope (he 
was supposed to be a doctor) and an 
alarm clock on a piece of rope in his 
pocket. His wife wore a necklace of 
safety pins with earrings to match and 
a dress cut in slits with a large chrys- 
anthemum at the neck. Another wore 
an old dress with collar and flounce 
of curtain material sewed on. 

One couple wore old clothes and 
sewed-on patches of gingham in vari- 
ous places, blocked out their teeth with 
court plaster and were almost unrecog- 
nizable. Two wore old evening dresses 
of a vintage long enough ago to make 
it rather difficult to make the hooks 
stay hooked. One came as a belle of 
the gay 90’s. Her costume was lovely, 
a white princess dress of eyelet em- 
broidery with circular skirt to the floor, 
a bow and muff of coque feathers, lace 
mitts and a bonnet of velvet and roses 
tied under the chin with a ribbon. 
White duck trousers cut in slits and old 
shirts also in slits, were worn by two 
or three members of the party and the 
rest came in summer dresses of several 
years back. 

The decorations must not be passed 
up as they were well worth mention- 
ing. The rooms were cleared of all 
non essentials and candlesticks made 
of ginger ale bottles were used entire- 
ly. The score pads (we played bridge 
eventually) were of brown paper bags 
and the tallies of parcel tags. Tin pans 
of fudge, lollypops and chewing gum 
were on tables for those not dieting but 
in the dining room the table was set 
with four candlesticks (the bottle again) 
and a bowl of lovely spring flowers 
and an array of such delicious “eats” 
that were anything but our idea of 
“poor.” There were large platters of 
cold turkey and baked ham, lettuce and 
tomatoes, all kinds of cheese and 
crackers, pickles, olives and delicious 
home-made cake. On side tables were 
loaves of bread and plates of butter. 
Paper cups and napkins were used 
and the cloth on the table was of news- 
paper. Between hands or changing 
tables guests went out for sandwiches, 
or just to see what everyone else was 
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| Latest Fashions | 


Patterns may be purchased at 150 from (the 
Fashion Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Spring and Summer Book of Fashions, 15¢ 
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Some Seasonable Examples 


doing. It was a perfect party and a de- 
lightful change from the usual dress-up 
variety and well worth trying ‘out on 
your friends. 


ELECTRIC CLEANER 


There is a new electric cleaning ma- 
chine which cleans dresses, ties, scarfs, 
in fact about every wearable thing of 
not too bulky proportions. There is 
a special cleaning fluid, non-inflam- 
mable that comes with it and it is said 
to accomplish excellent results. The 
price is not out of proportion either. 


THE LINGERIE TOUCH 


The lingerie touch being of such im- 
portance this season it is almost im- 
perative that we have several sets of 
collars and cuffs for our spring and 
summer clothes. The ones sketched 
show variety of material as well as 


Descriptions of Latest Fashions 
6589—A dainty dress for little misses 2, 4, 6 and 8 


old requires 2 yards of 32 inch ma 
and lace =| as pictured 
To trim wi edged ruffles 
material, 16%4 yards of strips 144 inches wide. 
bertha of contrasting material %2 yard 32 inches wide 
is required. 
6795—A stylish dress for the stout woman with slender 
hips 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50 and 52 inches >ust 
measure). A 46 inch design requires 412 yards of 39 
inch material. To line the jabot requires ‘4 yard 18 
inches wide, cut crosswise. 
6813—A corning dress designed for misses 8, 10, 12 
2 year d requires 234 yards of 
To th bias binding requires 
de. For bow of ribbon 1 yard 


6802—A pretty frock designed for misses of 16, 18 and 

5 slender hips. An 18 year old requires 
32 yards of 39 inch material. The collar, belt and tie 
of 39 inch contrasting material, cut 


6561—A charming party frock designed for little misses 
‘ 6. 8 and 10 years. An 8 year old requires 1 yard 
of plain mai and 2%% yards ma . To 
finish with bias binding requires 4%, yards 11% inches 
wide. A sash with ribbon requires 212 yards. 

6283—A 
and 46 inches m . 
2"s yards of 36 inch material together i 


contrasting material. To finish with bias binding re- 
Suires 834 yards. 


tg *-y) for small {36-38}. 

), (42-44), extra large (46-48) bust 
Measure. A medium design requires 34, yards of 36 
ry ~ renntertal, To finish with bias binding requires 


design and are suitable for 
almost any except the most 
formal chiffon or georgette 
dress. The one in the upper 
left (A) is of sheer organdie, 
cut bias and finished with 
round ends. This may be 
used on cottons as well as 
striped silks or flowered 
crepes. B is a ruching of 
pleated organdie and can be 
used on dark or light silks 
where just a touch of white 
or pale pink is needed. The 
set below (C) is of pique 
with picoted points and is 
smart on thin woolens, ging- 
hams or silk crepes. The 
frilled set (D) is of soft 
pleated chiffon and may be 
used in any pastel shade or 
in white. It is sometimes 
worn in a soft shade of blue 
on dark blue crepe and is 
equally lovely in the new 
Patou pink or black. The 
very tailored set (E) with 
pointed collar and bow is at 
its best on cotton jersey or 
any of the new cottons in 
stripes or checks. 
All these sets may be 
made at home if it is possi- 
ble to have hemstitching done near by 
but as the frilling ruching and pointed 
pique edging may be bought by the 
yard it is often simpler to get them 
ready made. These sketches do not 
include lace which also comes com- 
bined with batiste and chiffon and is 
sold by the yard in the larger depart- 
ment stores. 


GREASE ON WOOD 


“A good way to take grease out of 
unpainted floors,” advises Ella F. Howe, 
Fayette, Ia., Pathfinder reader, “is to 
pour kerosene on the grease spot and 
scrub with a scrubbing brush. In a few 
days the kerosene and grease will have 
disappeared.” 


TIE PRESSER 


Also among things electrical comes 
a tie presser. A wedge-shaped affair 
that slips into the tie, another piece 
goes on top, connect the plug and the 
heat does the rest. 


RUBBER ZIPPER BAGS 


Zipper bags which are rubberized 
have many uses, for bathing suits, for 
young mothers traveling with babies, 
for school books, etc. They are only 
a dollar or less and would make a nice 
bridge prize. 


MAPPED BRIDGE TABLES 


There are bridge tables with map 
tops that do double duty for when not 
in use they make excellent fire screens. 
The maps add an interesting decoration 
to the room, 

_ OO 

They marry so young these days that 
the graduation gowns are made so they 
can be used for wedding dresses. 

oe 


Many a contented man owes his success 
to a dissatisfied wife. 


IT KEEPS TEETH 
TRULY CLEAN 


AVE you tried Baking 

Soda to clean your 

teeth? It has a natural “bite” that 

removes stains and film. Being 

mildly alkaline, it neutralizes the 
mouth acids that cause decay. 

It is widely recommended by 
dentists. Its cost is but a few 
cents a package. Its regular use 
keeps the teeth white. 

To clean your teeth with Bak- 
ing Soda, pour it in the palm of 
the hand and pick it up on a 
moistened brush. 

All grocers carry Baking Soda. 
Ask for either Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand. Both are pure Bicar- 
bonate of Soda. 


s= SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS == 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
Bo MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Please send me free one set of colored 
bird cards and booklets. 


(Z-5) [Please print name and address] 
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A Fight Agrinat Rupture 


fon. light, cool and absolutely sanitary 
the United States and all 


[MONEY FOR YOIJ 


AT HOME 


PILES— FISTULA 
NOVATHERM x... 


HEALS WITHOUT Pi 
No pain. No Narcotics. Do not suffer. Write 
today for free booklet. Novatherm Appliance Co., 
Dept. H-7, Union Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


The cleansing, healing service 
of a soap that’s meant for you 


Cuticura Soap 


with a heritage of 50 years of 
highest commendation. 


Sold Everywhere. Soap 25c. Ointment 25c. 50c. 






“Shame Are you nervous 
Lorrie Bese being stu gf serenesey, Concves 
Vou. fealty oe easily overcome so 
pice. wie * hin oc et amazing book, 
- 8-125 FLATIRON TONE, 6-125 FLATIRON BLDG... NEW YORK NEW YORK 


BASHFUL 








A new pro- 
Become a Foot Correctionist ‘2%,’ 
ne a a ca 
nor chiropod _ saws —— ‘ou can attend to; many 
are makin $3,000 carly. easy terms for train- 
ing by I, no AS ny capital "ieedea © r goods to buy, 
no agency or soliciting. Address 
Stephenson Laboratory, 19 1 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


ACIDOPHILUS 


Our L. A, Culture used in intestinal disorders, including fermen- 
tation (gas), colitis, constipation, etc. is remarkably effective be- 
cause it contains the highest volume of acidophilus ' bacilli, Send 
for free booklet. National Vaccine and Antitoxin — 

1515S You Street, 2nd Floor, Washington, D. C. 








ALWAYS Ask For D aes 
Comedy- Dramas MA 


Farces, Musica 


Musical Readi ings Comedy Songs Chalk Talk n- 
_ #Bluauison's cous eaa's" Black {ace Skits, Mak Goods. Ri 
‘PATENTS 2325 

inventors at lowest 
LAD Sonsistent ons..* a 


beans S By ras sng, bok etont Sen fee 


that which can be handled with the smallest amount of cash. 





Our booklet gives a detailed oT We aged i com 
each method. PAUL KAYE, 


On the Newsstands! 


Tell your friends the Pathfinder is now on sale on 
newsstands. You can get duplicate copies of this 
issue, if desired. Any news dealer will 


m of 
ew York 








Slang is So Old-Fashioned! 


The Walter Winchells of 1839 Had Their “Kicksies,” “Slap Up,” 


““Mawleys,” “Ducks” and Other Wisecracking Terms 


through our vocabularies for an 

expressive word or phrase and 
finally grasp some up-to-date slang term 
which fits in even better, perhaps, than 
its more proper synonym of “English 
undefiled” would have done? Slang has 
almost attained the dignity of an essen- 
tial to both writing and speech, 

The press of today is replete with 
slang words and phrases. New ones 
are coined each day. For instance, a 
short time ago the word “probe” would 
never have conveyed the idea of an 
official investigation. : 


I ‘ee often we grope helplessly 


Nor would “a 
good buy,” or “selling short,” have in- 
dicated a successful or unsuccessful 
investment. And many of these terms 
are the result of expediency, often the 
expediency of headline makers. To 
them, brevity is “it.” 

Now slang is by no means modern. 
It dates back at least to 1674, as is 
evidenced by the advertisement of a 
book-dealer which is to be found in a 
small volume, called “The Vulgar 
Tongue,” and published in London, in 
1859. The “ad” is as follows: 


THE CANTING ACADEMY 


Or 
Villainies Discovered 
With several new Catches and 
Songs:—Also a complete Canting 
Dictionary, both of old words, and 
such as are now most in use.—18 
mo., 2nd Edition 1674. 


Slang, as we know, is just a more 
modern word for cant or canting, and 
though the real origin of the latter is 
somewhat obscure, it very probably 
came as a corruption of the word men- 
dicant, inasmuch as among early day 
beggars or mendicants there had always 
existed complete vocabularies of queer 
words and _ phraseology. Nomadic 
gypsies of those times also made much 
use of the canting tongue and those 
unfamiliar with their jargon were 
totally at a loss to follow the conver- 
sations. 

The use of slang in advertising, such 
as we often see now in both billboard 
and magazine displays, was also preva- 
lent as far back as 1839, and one such ad 
made use of by a tailor of London who 
evidently catered to the “sporting 
fraternity” of that time, is shown here. 
As may be seen, the tailor considered 
that interpretation was necessary, so 
he followed the slang version with one 


facturers of Man- 
chester had cut his 
lucky, = ag ped 
off to wan 
Stream, see be- 
hind him a valuable 
Stock of Moleskins, 
Cords, Velveteens, 
Plushes, Swans, 
Downs, &c. and hav- 
ing some ready in 
his kick—grabbed 
the chance—stepped 
home with the swag 
—and is now safely 
landedat his crib. He 
can turnout Toggery 
of every description 
very slap up, at the 
following low prices. 


In G. W. 


find one of the firs; 
manufacturers of 
Manchester had run 
away, and crossed 
the water, leaving 
behind him a valv- 
able stock of Cori 

Velveteens, Plushies. 
Swans, Downs, { 
&e., and having 
some money in hi 
pocket—seized the 
opportunity — came 
home with the stuffs 
—and is now safe :' 
his home. He can 
make up clothes o| 
every description «| 
the following low 
prices. 


M. Reynold’s “Pickwick 


Abroad,” also published in 1839, there 
appears “The House-Breaker’s Sons,” 
a composition so full of slang of the day 
that it required a glossary. Here is the 


first verse, 


and following it are the 


definitions of the slang words which 
are inclosed in quotation marks: 


THE HOUSE-BREAKER’S SONG 


I ne’er was a 
came 


“nose”; for the 


“reg’lars” 


Whenever a “pannie” was done. 


Oh, who would 
name, 


And betray his “pals” 


“chirp” to dishonor his 


in “nibsome game” 


To the “traps?” Not I, for one. 


Let the “nobs” 
their jaw, 


in the “fur trade” hold 


And let the “jug” be free; 
Let “Davy’s Dust” and a “well faked claw’ 


And a “double-tongued squib,” 


to keep in 


awe, 
The chaps that flout at me. 


And here is the glossary as furnish: 


in that old item; 


Nose—one who betrays his companio 
Regulars—Share of the plunder. 


Pannie—A burglary. 


Chirp—To inform. 
Pals—Companions, 


Nibsome game—A gentlemanly game. 


Traps—Police officers. 


Nobs—Dignified persons. 
Fur trade—Lawyers at Old Bailey Pris» 


Jug—VJail. 


Davy’s dust—Gun-powder. 
Well faked claw—An experienced hand «i! 


stealing. 


Double-tongued squib—A double-barrecie« 


gun. 


From all of this it may be readily sev 
that slang is by no means a moder 


institution. 


In factAt would seem tv 


; 


day that the “well of English, u» 
defiled’ is every bit as elusive as | 
much touted, “Fountain of Youth.” 





in quite proper English. 


Mr. H. nabs the 
chance of putting his 
customers awake, 
that he has just made 
his escape from Rus- 
sia, not forgetting to 
clap his mawleys up- 
on some of the right 
sort of Ducks to 
make single and 
double-backed Slops 
for Gentlemen in 
black, when on his 
return home he was 
stunned to find one 
of the top. manu- 
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Mr. H. takes the 
opportunity of let- 
ting his customers 
know, that he has 
just escaped from 
Russia, not forget- 
ting to lay his hands 
on some of the right 
kind of cloth to 


make pag. and 
double reasted 
coats and waist- 


coats for all well 
dressed men, when 
on his return home 
he was surprised to 


<< - —- — 


POLKA DOT POEMS 


To Amos Brame 

Life now seems fair; 
He won a game 

Of solitaire. 


In a prison cell 
Rests Aaron Blopp; 
He tried to race 
A motor cop. 


Timothy Thick 
Turned out his light, 

He dropped a stick 
Of dynamite. 
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WISECRAX 


ene dollar for each 


PATHFINDER 
= publishes. Cracks based on 


wisecrack it 


EO Con- 


butions unaccompanied by pro will 
returned. We cannet wader e to 
~ a any correspondence about manu- 
scripts. Address: Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


Credit This 
If alphabet soup were sold on easy 
payments there’d be a lot more words 


taken out of people’s mouths. 
Submitted by James L. Dilley, Indianapolis. 


Another Example of Woman’s 
Uplifting Influence 
A tree is a fine thing to build a garage 
in. It makes it so much easier for your 


wife to put the car up. 
Submitted by W. W. Hatfield, Chicago. 


Another “Shortest” 

With all due respect to your “short- 
est poem” series of some time back, I 
submit the newest “shortest verse” 
Strange and Unusual Tale 

of a Dollar Cigar Lighter 
IT 
LIT 


Submitted by Ray Rossman, Altoona, Pa. 


Shocking 
She calls me “Live Wire,” but it’s 
just a current phrase. 
Submitted by J. N. Lawrence, San Diego, Cal. 


No Cedar Hope Chest for Her 
If you have a hard time making ends 
meet, think of the poor little moth; 


she’s always on the ragged edge. 
Submitted by A. M. Carothers, Signal Mountain, Tenn. 


“Pardon Me, What's Trumps?” 

Yesterday women used to sit around 
in a sewing circle and rip absent mem- 
bers up the back. Now they sit around 


a card table and club each other. 
Submitted by Mrs. Leon C. Fisher, Holyoke, Mass. 


How About When It’s Celanesing? 
Silk manufacturers’ theme song: “I 


Get the Blues When It Rayons.” 
Submitted by Frank Cartwright, Magnolia, Md. 


That’s Art 
Then there’s the Scotch fashion 
artist who asked the boss for a raise 
because it takes more ink to draw the 


long skirts. 
Submitted by Alden Jackson, Los Angeles. 


Who Can Tell? 
Our Willie wants to know if the Wars 
of the Roses were started by those 
verses in The Pathfinder. 


Submitted by Mrs. M. B. M., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Shake! 
Although a number of electrical de- 
vices have contributed toward woman’s 
advancement, there’s one that has re- 
tarded her development. It’s the vi- 


brating belt. 
Submitted by H. H. Daniel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Yes, Siree 
Headiistied “Mr. Hoover Urges People 
at Home to Aid Economy Plan.” The 
truth is that most of us have been so 








—Wetzel for The Pathfinder 


First Mut—This one feels like your's bit- 
ing me. 
Second Mut—Hardly. 


and all were present. 


I just called roll 


busy making ends meet that we really 
haven’t given the subject much thought, 
Submitted by Henry F. Wilson, Freeport, N. Y. 


————— -.- ~~ Be 


A SKIN GAME 
By the time the average college boy of 
today succeeds in accumulating the horse- 
hide, the pigskin, the coonskin and finally 
the sheepskin, poor father hasn’t much 
hide left either, 


—_— Ori or 


It won’t be long now before the class 
valedictorian will be going to work for 
the fellow who dropped out at the eighth 
grade. 


We have immediate openings in every 
locality for 600 more honest, ambitious 
men and women who are looking for 
fine, steady work and big pay. We have 
worked out a new, liberal and generous 
agreement that anyone—anywhere— 
can take advantage of. Its possibilities 
are tremendous. 


The work is pleasant and dignified and 
requires no training or experience of 
any kind. By devoting a few hours in 
the evenings and Saturday afternoons 
it is possible to make as high as $25 to 
$35 a week. If you work full time you 
may find yourself earning $80, $90 or 
$100 a week. 


Already this new plan has brought 
astonishing profits to hundreds of men 
and women. W. A. Marek, a 21-year- 
old Connecticut boy, often earns more 
than $100 a week. Wm. Newcomb, a 
62-year-old man in New York State, 
started with me about a year ago. He 
had no experience, rs during this time 
he has made as high as $80 a week be- 
sides getting $700 extra in bonuses, Mrs. 
Jewel Hackett, of Ohio, made $33 in 7 
hours’ spare time. “This is more than 
I earned in 2 whole weeks in a factory, 
working 88 hours,” she says. These 





FREQUENT COLDS, 
SINUS TROUBLE ARE 


CATARRH! 


Catarrh is simply an inflamed condition of the 
mucous membrane lining the nose, throat. sinus 
cavities, and ear passages. 

Toget rid of Catarrh, reduce the inflammation. 
HALL’'S Catarrh Medicine is doing this for 
thousands. Acting through the blood, HALL’'S 
reaches the inflamed parts wherever located, 
carries away the poisons, restores to health. 
Start this proved 2-method treatment today! 


HALL’S 


CATARRE MEDICINE 
Successful for Over 50 Years 
Combined treatment—Tonie and Ointment— at your 


Beuaget s. Tf be poms it send 85c to F. J. ¢ meney < S 
ee ‘oledo. O. Ni New Radio Lag Book:, 


SONG WRITERS! 


| Substantial Advance Royalties 
are on w ound acceptable for pub- 
lication. Anyone wishing to write either 
y the words or music for songs may submit 
work for free examination and advice. 
Pastexperience unnecessary -New demand 
crea by “Talking Pictures’’ fully de- 
scribed in our free book. Write for it 
Today— Newcomer Associates 

736 Earle Building, New York, N. Y. 


SS 








Men and Women 


are only a few of the hundreds of men 
and women who are working for us and 
making fine big incomes. Their earn- 
ings show the wonderful possibilities 
our company offers to people in every 
part of the country. 


We furnish complete instructions so you 
can start right in without losing any 
time. There is no investment of any 
kind. You don’t need any capital. 


If you are now getting less than $150 a 
month we want to hear from you. Just 
send us your name and we will rush 
full details by return mail so you can 
decide for yourself. This offer is limit- 
ed to one man or woman in each ter- 
ritory, so it is important that you act 
quickly. Sign and mail the coupon 
now—before someone else gets in ahead 
of you. 


EMPLOYMENT MGR., 
5907 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio ! 


I 

l Without cost or obligation to me, please send 
full details of your offer that is petnetng ae 
| money to men and women in all parts the 
country. 

! 

I 

! 


DD singcn<enttedhctsciecothn maken 


(Please Print or Write Plainly) 
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FREE AIR 





Free Mt. Vernon! 

Editor—I am heart and soul with you 
in the movement to free Mt. Vernon, so 
much so that I have had copies made of 
your coupon (May 3rd and 10th issues) 
and distributed them to all of our em- 
ployees with the request that they fill 
it out and send it to The Pathfinder. 
Also, in addition, I am going to try and 
interest my friends in this movement 
and see if we can’t make it a momentum 
that will carry it through to a suecess- 
ful conclusion. Having been to Mt. 
Vernon numerous times, I can appre- 
ciate fully the spirit that has prompted 
you to inaugurate a movement of this 
kind, because if there ever was a place 
in the world that should be open to 
the American public on Sunday and 
holidays it is Mt. Vernon.—R. D. Smith, 
vice president and general manager 
Chicago Engineering Works, Inc., 


‘Chicago. 


The H. C. of Farming 

Editor—If Uncle Sam wishes to keep 
agriculture from the rocks of destruc- 
tion it would be well to place agricul- 
tural implements on the free list. It is 
hard for agriculture to revive with the 
stunning blows she is continually re- 
ceiving from the International Harvest- 
er Co. and the United States Steel Corp. 
All mergers and trusts are a menace, 
but the two mentioned hit agriculture 
os hardest.—J. H. Clark, St. Ignatius, 

ont. 


The Commission Era 


Editor—When is President Hoover 
going to stop passing the buck onto 
commissions? If Mr. 
Hoover is such a 
strong man why does 
not he adopt Teddy 
Roosevelt’s tactics and 
meet issues in person 
and not in commis- 
sion? Most of the 
Hoover commissions 
seem to be getting no- 
where. The red tape 
and the bickering keep 
them from being any- 
thing but lukewarm on 
an issue. On the other 
hand, a strong individ- 
ual could make drastic recommenda- 
tions and suggestions. Even if a di- 
vided Congress would not carry them 
out this individual action would re- 
ceive popular acclaim. Yes, Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s sins verily are the sins of com- 
missions!—R. E. Mouew, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. 





Our Apologies to Cuba 

Editor—You make the _ statement 
“brother workers in Cuba demand bull- 
fight returns.” The fact is in Cuba 
since the republic was established in 
1902 bullfighting has been completely 
abolished, and the Cuban inhabitants 
do not approve or sanction such bar- 





barous pastimes as bullfighting. In 
Colonial times, when Spain dominated 
the island, the Spanish population did 
favor and patronized bullfighting, but 
since that time bullfighting here has 
been abolished and completely forgot- 
ten. Let everyone have his due.—Dr. 
A. L. del Castillo, Camaguey, Cuba. 


The American Derby 

Editor—I dare you to let me tell what 
I think of the hideous derby hat which 
men seem to have taken up again. I 
think this style of man- 
nish headgear the 
worst the world has 
ever seen. It makes a 
sallow -faced youth 
look like the answer 
to a maiden’s night- 
mare while a fat-faced 
man looks for all the 
world like the moon 
in an eclipse. And the 
rakish angle at which 
some of the young blades wear these 
hats—faugh! No woman’s style was 
ever as ridiculous as this one of man’s. 
—Hilda M. Bossert, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Alien Bugbear 


Editor—I was very much pleased 
with the remarks of Senator Blease of 
South Carolina wherein he says: “If I 
had my way I would put every immi- 
grant out of the country who did not 
become an American citizen within 12 
months from the date of his arrival 
here. I do not care who he is or where 
he comes from.” These are my senti- 
ments. If people want to come here 
from other countries to make their 
homes here and to chase the almighty 
dollar, let them become American citi- 
zens. Nine out of 10 of those employed 
in the great copper camps of Arizona 
are foreigners. I venture to say that 
most of them don’t own any home or 
pay any taxes—Thomas East, Pima, 
Ariz. 


“Instinct” or Common Sense? 


Editor—I have taken and read The 
Pathfinder continuously for about 25 
years, and always heretofore found it 
fair and impartial on all questions, 
consequently I was greatly surprised 
when I read your comment on women 
defending prohibition in the April 19th 
issue. Nothing could be more unfair. 
May it not be reason and common sense 
instead of “instinct” that prompts them 
to defend prohibition? Have men a 
monopoly on reason?- May it not be 
because women are more vitally affect- 
ed by the evils of liquor drinking— 
have to bear the most suffering from 
poverty, cruelty, ruined homes, etc., that 
follow drinking by their male compan- 
ions and relatives—may it not be this 
instead of “instinct” that makes them 
defend prohibition? Because people 
flock to the defense of a thing does not 
prove they are acting from “instinct.” 
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Far from it. And I think you owe }), 
women of the country an apology |, 
your unfair statement.—Mrs. Lela Sir. 
lock, Lindsay, Cal. 


Cannon Fire 


Editor—Bishop Cannon would tr, 
the heavy guns on the wets or, in othe; 
words, make the state a cat’s-paw ,; 
the church. This modern Torquem:;((, 
not caring for stimulants himself, w.«,;\; 
deprive everyone else of the God-gi\; 
privilege of taking a drink, for we 4; 
commanded by Jehovah to use int. 
cants in moderation. So one can 
stand for prohibition without repudi.:- 
ing the Bible, or a considerable part \ 
it. The drys perhaps have the ady.i))- 
tage in numbers, but a determined ;)) 
nority will never submit to cleric! 
domination. As Walter Lippman ha, 
so aptly stated in a recent work of his 
“If a considerable part of the popula- 
tion is hostile to a law and if the ino- 
jority has only a platonic belief in it, 
the law will surely break down.’ 
L. G. Higgins, Linden, Va. 


Senet cael 


HEARD THIS SCOTCH? 

Now they’re saying that split-pea soup 
a Scotch invention. 

When a Scotchman goes to college he 
ways majors in Economics. 

Then there is the Scotchman who bou:, 
a cheap radio set because he could 
five stations at once on it. 





MacGregor is looking for the silver 
Washington threw across Potomac.—Jud¢ 


A member of the same clan wouldn't 
his daughter be married until she had 
up all of her monogrammed stationer) 

And the Scotchman who sent his 
rubber bands back to the factory to 
them vulcanized! 

Also the Scotchman who bought his 
a washing machine and made her ta! 
washing to pay for it. 

And don’t forget the Scotchman 
painted a guest towel on the wall 
bathroom. 


————- — a 
SOLVED! 


A late news report says that Lithu: 
is exporting rags to the United States 
that is where the tail ends we see hans 
down from the new skirts come from 


‘ 


———_— —- <> - —_ 
The census should have been taken \)' 
ist. The last batch of questions certa'! 
was a joke. 
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THE ONCE OVER 





DISARMAMENT 


HE outcome of the London con- 
[erence proves again that the dove 

of peace is no match for the dogs 
of war . . « The session is over and 
all the nations still have plenty of boats 
to rock . . « It looks as if the only cut 
that will be made in warship building 
will be in the wages of those who build 
them . .. The Italians rode a_ high 
horse, but the French also stuck to 
their hobby—security . . . But the 
arms delegations had a nice vacation 
anyway. 


FILM FLAM 


The biggest boner pulled in Holly- 
wood in many a moon was the one by 
Universal. When they completed filming 
“The Marseillaise,” later released under 
the name of “Captain of the Guard,” 
they discovered they had been using 
the Polish flag by mistake, so they had 
to refilm those scenes in which it had 
been used . .. But the cut glass fly 
swatter for silliness is awarded this 
week to the Detroit fan who sent a 
candy bar to her favorite movie sheik 
with the request that he bite it and 
send it back to her as she wanted his 
teeth marks as a souvenir ... Mary 
Pickford’s birthplace in Toronto, Can- 
ada, is the home of a police station. 
Now there will be lots of stars on the 
spot all the time . . . Judging by the 
way Hollywood stars are being loaned 
to the cinema cathedrals for personal 
appearances, California may soon dis- 
pute with Texas for the title of the 
“Loan Star State.” 


SOME AMOSES AND ANDYS 


Bishop W. J. Walls of Zion M. E. 
church, Boston, is the first to protest 
the Amos ’n’ Andy radio feature. It 
places “exaggeration and over-empha- 
sis upon the rapidly decreasing unletter- 
ed element of the race,” he complains 

. . If the mail order houses of Sears, 
Roebuck and Montgomery Ward and Co. 
really do merge next fall, as rumored, 
Congress should pass a law requiring 
them to furnish a wheelbarrow with 
each catalogue ... Vice President Cur- 
tis sold a 160-acre tract in the Mountain 
Grove district of Missouri which had 
never felt the blade of the ax or plow 
- . « William S. Verity, who died at 
Chicago at the age of 97, claimed to be 
the same young man that Horace Gree- 
ley told to “Go West” . . . W. P. Chrys- 
ler, the auto magnate, is to have quar- 
lers on the 60th floor of the building 
bearing his name in New York. Trust 
these auto manufacturers to get away 
from the traffic they help create. 

In Boston a man who was caught 
Stealing a musical saw was given seven 
years, Think what the penalty would 
have been had he been caught playing 
it! . . . Rev. S. Parkes Cadman and 
Al Smith advocate making Mother’s Day 
“Parents’ Day.” Can this be another 


effort to achieve parity? . . . The 
latest reported merger is that of two 
Chicago gangs who have decided to 
combine instead of shooting off the best 
features of each . . . A policeman was 
recently assigned to guard wraps of 
worshippers at St. Luke’s church at 
Evanston, Ill. Nothing was stolen but 
his own cap . . . About the same time 
bandits held up a Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
policeman and got away with the medal 
he had won for bravery. 

The San Quentin prison baseball 
téam certainly gets a tough break this 
season, Their entire schedule is play- 
ed at home . . . Thirty per cent of the 
5,000 convicts in the ill-fated Ohio state 
penitentiary were put there by pro- 
hibition . . . Trial of a Gold Star 
mother at Detroit for violating the dry 
law was rushed so that she could make 
the pilgrimage to France . . . James 
M. Guffy, who died penniless at Pitts- 
burgh, founded the Gulf Oil Co... . 
Clarence Mackay, telegraph magnate, 
attended the funeral of his divorced 
wife in company with the widowed 
second husband . . . Charles Evans 
Hughes, now chief justice, was allowed 
a $30,000 fee for his services as special 
master in the Grand Lakes water diver- 
sion case. 


Ponca City’s “Pioneer Woman” statue 
was designed by a Briton . .. Maybe 
that man in Texas who broke his foot 
kicking a book agent down his steps 
wishes he had the book to read while 
his foot is convalescing Twins 
born in Manley, Ohio, recently were 
named Nip and Tuck ... A news 
item says Mike Petillo of Nutley, N. J., 
listened to his radio for 153 hours. 
What else can you expect from a town 
with a name like that? . .. Anyway, 
that Wildwood (same state) golfer who 
lost a match because a seagull flew 
away with his ball has a bird of an 
alibi . . . A census enumerator tired 
of a Champaign, IIl., woman’s locked 
door called her on the phone. “We 
don’t want our census taken this year,” 
she informed him, “and, besides, WE 
CAN’T AFFORD IT!” . . . But Lindy 
answered the quiz, saying that he does 
not own his St. Louis home, but has a 
radio, and that he is a “technical ad- 
viser” .. . Current simile: As routine 
as for the Lindberghs to break aviation 
records, 


Or 


HAVE YOU THIS OF HEARD? 


The proprietors of a Siamese newspaper 
have distributed the following notice: 

“The news of English we tell the latest. 
Writ in perfectly style and most earliest. 
Do a murder git commit, we hear of and 
tell it. Do a mighty chief die, we publish 
it, and in borders of somber. Staff has 
each one been in college, and write like the 
Kippling and the Dickens. We circle every 
town and extortionate not for advertise- 
ments. Buy it. Buy it. Tell each of you 
its greatness for good. Ready of Friday. 
Number one.” 
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STOPS 


Pain and Itching from 


f . 
és 
: 


Piles! 


Don’t put up with painful 
piles another day — or 
hour. There is positive 
relief, very often, for the 
very worst case. Pyra- 
mid suppositories 
are designed to stop 
% the pain—and even 
f all itching. Relief 
F comes quickly. 
The first applica- 
tion will bring you 
much comfort and 
ease. Try them to- 
day. Remember the 
name. Just say 
Pyramid Supposi- 
tories to any drug- 
gist; 60 cents. 


PYRAMID DRUG CO. 
116-NPyramid Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 

Please send me a box plainly wrapped, 

sealed, postpaid, and entirely free. 
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EARN MONEY 





























AT HOME 


@@ YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in ae 
spare or full time at home oil painting 
photographs, enlargements 
and miniatures, © experience needed. 
No can i We instruct you by our 
new simple lor process, and 
supply you with working outfit and 
employment service, Write for parti- 
culars and beautiful Free Book to-day. 

The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 

138 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 
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TRUSS USERS 


Learn How to Close the Hernial Opening as Nature 
intended, so the Rupture n't come down;— 
After Which No Further Use for Trusses. 


STUART’S ADHESIF PLAPAO-PADS are 
patentably different— being mechanico-chemice 
applicators— made self- 
adhesive purposely to 
keep the muscle-tonic 
called “Plapao” contin- 
uously applied to the 
affected parts, and to 
minimize danger of slip- 
ping and painful friction. 
he fabric is soft as vel- warded 
vet, and being adhesive— Grand Pris 
=clings closely to the body without straps, 
buckles or springs. Easy to apply, comparatively 










For almost a quarter century stacks of sworn 
testimonials from many different countries re- 
port success—without delay from work. The 
epidermatic absorption of Plapao utilizing 
“mechanico-chemico” therapy tends toward a 
natural process of recovery. 


Test of factor “PLAPAO” ane => 
<= 

bREE . pif tat gia aay 
o---- MAIL. COUPON BELOW TODAY =~ 

Plapao Co., 184 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, Me. 
Gentlemen: Send me a Free Tria] Plapaoand 48-page 

book on Rupture. No charge for this now or later. 

I acahainitica ries tainthnetiilsitlmeniiiitisatdhgtinindlinicep Decent, 
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HAS DONE MORE to PROLONG LIFE 
THAN ANY OTHER SINGLE TEST 


Without this test many men and women would pass to an 
early grave, victims of Bright's Disease, Diabetes and other 
diseases because THEY DIDN'T KNOW 


Anywhere By Mail 

Pn SCIENTIFIC HEALTH TEST is available 
to everyone by mail. Special preservative keeps your sample in 
condition for analysis. You need no longer guess about 

your condition. Both chemically and microscopically your sam- 
will be investigated: 25 different determinations are made. 
Say =e you be advised as to the findings but you be 

t to do about them, Written in non medica! terms 

the Robinson Health Report is easily everyone. 
EASY TO FIND OUT ABOUT YOUR HEALTH 

OUR LIBERAL OFFER TO YOU 

SEND NO MONE ste wer - ur name and address and 
you will receive a spec container. Fill the tle 
accerding to p Ate ang on otebet and drop in mail box. No 
postage required; we pay all the postage. 


Over 15,000 Subscribers 
Over 15,000 subscribers have taken advantage of our 
liberal offer to obtain the facts about their condition 
through Urinalysis without risking one penny. Send for 
your ie today. After you receive your report 
and you have read the valuable information about 
your own condition send us $2.50 for the com- 
plete service; otherwise return the report if you 
honestly think it isn’t worth the money, and 
more. Many prominent people use our service, 


LOUIS G. ROBINSON LABORATORIES 
Analytica! Chemists 
958-€ Mills Bidg., “st. 1907 Cincinnati, Ohio 





As a young man the late Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, practiced medicine in Penns e 
vania and was known far and near 
his great success in alleviating arent. 
Finally he moved to Buffalo, N. Y., 
and put up in ready-to-use form, his 
GOLDEN MEDICAL DISCOVERY, the 
well known tonic for the blood. This 
strength builder is made from a formula 
which Dr. Pierce found most effective 
when in private practice. 

It aids digestion, acts as a tonic and 
enriches the blood—clears away prim- 
ples and annoying eruptions and tends 
to keep the complexion fresh and clear. 

_ All druggists. Tablets or liquid. 


The BEST Opportanity 
For Institute Agents 


We want an 












ned. Many can make good money 
working for Pathfinder and its combinations, 


New Offers, New Features, Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 


rience unnecessary. Write at once giving 
fall rticulars and Gcrvitery i s 









oanty righ infinder. but 
also : 0 
ee e Ly eer, the most popular 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON. D.C. 


Don’t Suffer 
With Piles! 


Trial Treatment Free 


Thousands upon thousands have found quick relief 
from pile pains and suffering, with the Page Internal 
Tablet Combination Treatment, which reaches the 
= of piles from within—the correct way. That's 
why the Page method is so quick- eating ond @inumnee. 
Don’t continue to suffer pile pains and discomfort. 
Write now for free trial package. Send no money— 
Just oy il mame and address. Package will be sent 





Prepaid in wrapper. 
E. R. Page Co., 304-N Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 
PELL 2 eR aa 
YOUR eens NEWSDEALER what an in- 
ELL tsiccn the Pathfinder is and congrat- 
ulate him on oy iton sale. Distribution on 
newsstands every week allows thousands to enjoy the Path- 


finder who might otherwise miss it. Spread the good news. 
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Men Take To “Sundowns” 


If a Census Recount Were to be Taken Now It Would Find 


Most of America’s Manhood Wearing Proverbial Straws 





A Portable Straw Hat Store at San Juan 


population of the nation discard- 

ed the winter and early spring 
felts, derbys and caps for the proverb- 
ial straws. According to ancient cus- 
tom they have donned their “Leghorns,” 
“Brazilians,” “Javas,” “Manilas,” “Pan- 
amas,” broad-brimmed sombreros, etc. 
Whether they have a new “Panama” or 
other imported variety or have to 
resurrect one of several seasons vin- 
tage it’s “sundowns,” whether it’s sun- 
up or not, from now on. 

For months the hat factories have 
been working overtime and importers 
have been busy arranging for the sum- 
mer’s supply of straw hats. Inciden- 
tally, our straw hat bill amounts to 
well over $30,000,000 annually. 

Contrary to a popular belief “Pan- 
ama” hats are not made in Panama. 
Genuine Panama hats are made of the 
young, unexpanded leaves of the stem- 
less screw pine, sometimes called the 
jipijapa, a plant common in the tropics. 
After special treatment to remove the 
soft part of the jipijapa leaf the fiber 
is soaked to make it pliable. The weav- 
ing of genuine “Panamas” is done en- 
tirely under water, sometimes requir- 
ing six months to complete a hat. 

Fine quality Panamas cost anywhere 
from $100 on up. But when you wish 
to buy a “Panama” today you don’t 


\ LMOST overnight the entire male 


Suppress your wail 
For Adolph Barr; 
He just would drive 


A one-eyed car. 





have to pay that much for it. This j; 
because there are so many imitati: 
now. In fact, there are so many imi(.- 
tions and such good ones that it is tr))|, 
hard to distinguish a real Panama fr) 
an imitation. 

Genuine Panama hats come from the 
hands of native weavers in South 4): 
Central America, chiefly Ecuador, Per, 
and Colombia. They are called Pay.:- 
mas because when they were first ex- 
ported some 300 years ago they passe: 
over the Isthmus of Panama. 

The first Panama hat is said to hs 
been made in 1629 by an Ecuadori:n, 
Francisco Delgado. 
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NEW COOLIDGE HOME 

Spring cleaning for the Coolidges this 
year may have consumed more time ai 
money than on previous occasions but thie 
great thrill of moving into a new home is 
usually more than adequate compensation. 
The $40,000 estate known as the “Beeche,” 
is situated on a bluff overlooking the North- 
ampton meadows and the Connecticut river, 
and from the large sun porch extending 
across the front of the house there is «: 
unobstructed view of Mount Holyoke, 
Mount Tom and Mount Pomeroy. 

Designed by Murphy and Dana, celebrat- 
ed New York architects, for President 
Henry L. McCracken of Vassar college, who 
never occupied it, the three-story 16-room 
house was bought by Morris L. Comey, su- 
perintendent of cotton mills in a near-)hy 
village. His widow sold it to former Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. 

On the first floor of the dwelling is a 
reception room, large combination living 
and drawing room, large dining room and a 
library which will accommodate 5,000 vol- 
umes. Kitchen and servants’ dining roo 
are in the rear. Two suites, one for guests 
and the other for the family, each wit! 
private bath, comprise the second floor, 
while the third has a billiard room and 
quarters for two maids and two guests 

Of the more than 200 trees decorating the 
nine acres of landscape 80 are beeches. 
There are also beautiful rose gardens «iil 
a variety of perennials. Tennis court 
near the house are screened in with trellis 
10 feet high covered with climbing roses 
Below the bluff is a private swimming pov 
fed by a mountain brook, and the brook hws 
been stocked with trout. Meadow land br- 
yond the pool is used for vegetable ani 
truck gardening and many berry busliec 
have been set out. There is also a large 
asparagus bed. 

“One of the nice things about the house,’ 
Mr. Coolidge says, “is the size of 
grounds. We can let all our dogs ru 
about as much as they like.” It is pro!- 
able that the regular Coolidge housekeep 
will be supplemented by two maids, a £: 
dener and chauffeur. Already there is t«!k 
of making a shrine of the famous eig!'- 
room North mpton residence at “21 Ma 
sasoit Street,” which has been the Coolidse 
domicile since 1905, a year after 
marriage. 


————_o-~<_- —-- 


DITTO 


I like to see the stuff in print 
That comes from my own pen; 
But how I hate the guy who sells 
My joke worked over again. 
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Newspaper Views 





Cincinnati Times-Star—The piano is said 
to be fighting for its life; the one next door 
is certainly taking some heavy blows. 


Toledo Blade—We want no fighting pacts 
that get us into another war where the 
cooties are three years old. 


Ohio State Journal—It used to be wine, 
women and song, but now it’s rum, rackets 
and radio. 


New Castle News—The American Re- 
search Foundation finds that the stork is 
most likely to arrive at 1 a.m. and death 
at 3:30 a.m. That keeps life still in the 
Jead. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer—Rations of chew- 
ing-gum are now being issued to the Brit- 
ish army. That about completes the Amer- 
icanization of Europe. 

Chicago Tribune—The [Italian Crown 
Prince has broken out on the front page by 
breaking out with the measles. Measles 
being the only thing the royal*family in 
Italy can get without the permission of 
Mussolini. 





asbington, 





AGENTS 


AGENTS "NOW—REAL MONEY. Great Satisfacticn 

Goring, geaiey hosiery and lingerie at less. Full 
fashio osiery 80c; Rayon Bloomers 65c. 46 styles. 
Catalogue a Montgomery Hosiery Co., Dept. 31, 


0 US se 
AMAZING SCREW-HOLDING SCREW DRIVERS! Re- 
move, insert screws instantly one-handed! Factories, 
garages, cieptsictona. mechanics, auto, radio owners 
buy on sight! Exclusive territory. Free trial! Manager, 
3328 Spring Lane, Boston. 22s ee 
AGENTS—Make a Dollar an Hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all 
utensils. Sample a aot free. Collette Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N. 

NEW—RUBBER Sante —Oecnank on instantly. Never 
loosen. Outwears leather. Waterproof. Sells Fast 

tever Co., 213 Irving Park 











Test at my expense. 
Station, Chicago. 
BIG MONEY applying Gold Initials on Automobiles. 
Easiest thi: . No experience needed. $1.45 
profit every $1.50 j Pree Samples. ‘‘Ralco,’’ 1039 
Washington, Boston, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA PERFUMED BEADS selling like hot 
cakes. Agents coining money. Big profits. Cata- 
Pacto 2328 W. Pi 


logue free. Mission ry O, Ww co, 
Angeles, Calif, 
SALESMEN—SALESLADIES to sell ‘Difficult Bible 





BANKRUPT AND BARGAIN SALES. Big profits. We 
start you, —_———a eens. Distributors, Dept. 
170, 429 W. Superior, Chicago. 

EVERSHARP SLICER—Never needs sharpening, retails 
for 50c, also $1.00; slices bread, meat, fowl, vegetables, 

= brings you sample sales guarantee. Wonder 
es 


BABY CHICKS 


BIG HUSKY CHI — Guaranteed to Live, only 6c up. 
Shipped C. O. anon Certified. Arrival on 
ime guaranteed. our Big Free Catalogue. 
<uperior Hatchery, nox S-1 Windsor, Mo. 


MATHIS CERTIFIED CHICKS—Guaranteed to Live. 
Heavy layers. Leading breeds, $6.50 hundred up. 
Catalogue free. Mathis Farms, Box 141, Parsons, Kans. 
BEST wy ROCKS, “REDS, LEGHORNS, 


ANDOTTES, 
7 cents up. Catalogue free. ‘Commercial Hatchery, 
Richfiel 1 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BONDED OIL DRILLING SYNDICATE Certificates of 
Interest $10.00. Bank, legal, Pidelity references. Hon- 
‘st “run for = mous. " Write for particulars. Pe- 
lone Syndice Corporation, 32 Broadway, New 
PREE ATTY Trial subscription. 
£m Mi W. 37th ver. Colo. 


. The West- 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES rented, sold and 
Mon panged. Catalog Free. (Courses bought.) Lee 


__FARM LANDS AND REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 
ASPHALT PELT ROLL ROOFING 75c—108 feet. 

Write for Building Bargains. H. M. Alperin & Co., 
Cambridge, Mass, 


IN THE SAN ALLEY of California small 
surburban farms near establis communities yield 
good incomes. Ideal climate for fruit poultry. Mod- 
[mye lands, easy Efficient marketing 
at your service. You can work 

the year. Paved . schools and city com- 
forts in country hi Santa Fe Railway has 

pe ss to sell but offers free information service to 
help you get right location. Write for illustrated bas 


Joaquin bay J folder and - farm paper, ‘The 
"* free for six months. . L. Seagraves, General 
Colonization Agent, Santa re Railway, 902 Railway 
Exchange, Chicago. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 








where squated, | culars free. Real Estate Sales- 
man Co., Dept. 15, Lincoln, Nebr. 
WANTED HEAR AR FROM OWNER ha ‘ood farm 
for sale. 2 ease, particulars. John Black, 


__ FILMS, iy AND DEVELOPING 


FILMS DEVELOPED. Special Trial oo. Any size 

kodak film devel rints 3c each. Trial 6x10 
enlargement in e 5 der 40c. Overnight Service, 
Roanoke | Photo Pinishing Co., 9 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


KODAK FILMS—Special trial offer: your next kodak 
film developed Sc; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, 
2016 St. James Ave., Cincinnati. 


KODAK FINISHING TRIAL OFFER. One film devel- 
oped, six prints, one enlargement for 25c silver. 
"Ss Box H-4, Wells, Minn. 


FUR FARMING 


FUR PARM YOUR WAY to Financial Success! Free 
literature shows how. United States Mink Ranches, 
P148, Mi Minn 


HELP WANTED—MALE, FEMALE 


HOME MADE CANDY FOR PROFIT. Try a More 

Profitable Business, not affected by glutted markets. 
Candies cost l4c to make, sell for 60c. tart in kitchen. 
Almost no cash required. We teach (by mail) what to 
make and how to sell. We teach use of Farm Products 
in Candy. We furnish Tools. Write for illustrated 
Free Book. pe” Candy School, Dept. B-7736, 
Washington, 


WOMEN TO SEW: Material Prepaid to your home, 
Plain — Steady work. No canvassing. Send 


stamped Sniladelp for um we pay. Universal Co., 


HUNTING HOUNDS _ 


FOXHOUNDS. COONHOUNDS, RABBITHOUNDS. 
Blueticks, Redbones, Blacktans. Supply Catalogue. 




















INSTRUCTION 
U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS. $1260-$3000 year. Men- 
women, 18-50. Steady. Particulars free. Write imme- 
diately. Franklin Institute, Dept. L-26, Rochester, N. Y. 
BOOKEEPING OR ACCOUNTING Learned in 60 hours. 
New method. Easy. Thorough. Personal instruction. 
Reasonable tuition. Diploma. Accounting Institute, Du- 


INVENTIONS 

INVENTIONS WANTED—Patented, Unpatented. If you 
have an idea for sale write, Hartley, Box 928, 

Bangor, Maine. 

INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 168 Enright, 








MEDICAL 


EPILEPSY CURABLE?—Detroit lady finds complete re- 

lief for husband. jalists home and abroad failed. 
Nothing to sell. A letters answered. Mrs. Geo. 
Dempster, Apt. 47, 6900 LaFayette Bivd., West, 
Detroit, Mich. 


CANCER MY SPECIALTY for eighteen years. Use no 

knife or radium. Write for free illustrated booklet. 
Dr. Williams’ Sanatorium, 525 University Ave., 8. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


STOP SUFFERING—Muscular, Rheumatic Pains 
Quickly relieved. Schneider's Tablets only = 
boxes $100. Schneider’s Laboratories, 3835 gpitien, 

Detroit, Mich. 


NERVOUS AND DEPRESSED or Health and Happiness. 
Home remedy, formula five dollars. Better Health 


Institute, Lake Michigan Building, Chicago. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


LADIBS’ AND MEN’S Reliable Wrist Watches $2.98 up. 
Write Richfield Jewelry Co., Richfield, Pa. 


MOVIE STARS PAVORITE CONCENTRATED SHAMPOO. 


Special offer. Dollar Gallon, postpaid. Danielson 
to Biva. 1 alif. 











OLD MONEY MANTED 


$2 TO $500 EACH d for hundreds of Old or Odd 

Coins. Keep All money, it may be very valuable. 

Send 10 cents for New Illustrated Coin Value Book. 

4x6. Guaranteed Cash Prices. 25 years \«: Seprowenee 
x 


PERSONAL 


THE GYPSY FORTUNE TELLER and Dream Book. 
12c. Nat'l Co., 2309-P, Lawrence, Toledo, Ohio. 


and women have 








to you the McCleary treatment by which more than 17,000 men 


Our reference list contains names 
= from every state, 
This If youhaverectal troubleof any 
Book kind, do not delay—but write 
for it today. Piles can be suc- 
time—without 


ie FREE? 
treated if taken in 
ieee 


e : 











lf Ruptured 
Try This Free 


Apply it to Any Rupture, Old or Recent, 
Large or Small and You are on 
the Road That Has Con- 
vinced Thousands. 


Sent Free to Prove This 


Every ruptured man, woman or child, 
should write at once to W. S. Rice, 53-N 
Main St., Adams, N. Y., for a free trial of 
his wonderful stimulating application. Just 
put it on the rupture and the muscles begin 
to tighten; they begin to bind together so 
that the opening closes naturally and the 
need of a support or truss or appliance is 
then done away with. Don’t neglect to send 
for this free trial. Even if your rupture 
doesn’t bother you what is the use of wear- 
ing supports all your life? Why suffer 
this nuisance? Why run the risk of gan- 
grene and such dangers from a small and 
innocent little rupture, the kind that has 
thrown thousands on the operating table? 
A host of men and women are daily run- 
ning such risk just because their ruptures 
do not hurt nor prevent them from getting 
around. Write at once for this free trial, 
as it is certainly a wonderful thing and has 
aided in the cure of ruptures that were as 
big as a man’s two fists. Try and write at 
once, using the coupon below. 


FREE FOR RUPTURE 
W. S. Rice, Inc. 
53-N Main St., Adams, N. Y. 


You may send me entirely free a Sample 
Treatment of your stimulating application 


for Rupture. 





VARICOSE VEINS 


SWOLLEN LEGS, OPEN SORES, ETC. 
EUROPE’S Latest Appliance 


FREIKA ELASTIC STOCKING 


wrtce finest ite morgertond web bam Invisible 
onder hose table, Hygienic, 
Worn nest si kin wo in FOLD — or’ le nic, 


Sele Agents in U. 8. and Canada, 
THIEMANN, BOETTCHER & CO.Inc. 
NEW YORK CrT¥ 






trouble. 





permanently relieved of 
of former 
and many 












anesthetics, 
Dr. McCLEARY excosiss'srtnes: me. 
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Dr. Slicem—Are you going to 
operate on that broker right 
away? 

Dr. Gouger—No, [’m going 
to hold him till the market 
rises again. 


Cornbelt—I hear you lost 
your temper yesterday. 

Rutabaga—yYes, but she’ll be 
back. 





Miss Cod—Weren’t you em- 
barrassed at being frozen up in 
the same block of ice with Mr. 
Shad all winter? 

Miss Flounder—Yes, but it 
certainly made me solid with 
the old gentleman. 


Applicant—Can I get Clan- 
cy’s job? He’s drowning in the 
lake. 

Employer—yYou’re too late. 
The man who pushed him in 
has got it. 


Tillie—You wouldn’t advise 
me to marry a liar, would you? 

Millie—Yes, dear, I would— 
unless you want to be an old 
maid. 


Angus—Have you noticed 
how your health has improved 
since you have an auto? 

Sandy—Oh, yes, I have a 
fine appetite now if I could 
only afford to eat. 


Minister—So you are not in- 
terested in playing a harp? 

Dumb Dora—No, there are 
too many strings attached to 
it. 





Jenneta—How did you like 
those new cigarettes? 

Eusebia — They’re terrible. 
After smoking one I was so 
sick I could hardly write the en- 
dorsement for them. 





Judge—Why did you shoot 
your husband? 

Gentle Sex—He didn’t treat 
me right. 

Judge—Did you try to get a 
divorce? 

Gentle Sex—No. When we 
married I swore that only death 
should part us, and I am a 
woman of my word. 


“If you won't marry me, 
Geraldine, I shall blow my 
brains out.” 

“Oh, Mr. Funkhauser, how 
could you!” 


Quizdex—How’s Defuniak’s 
health? 

Quipley—Fine. 

Quizdex—But he seemed to 
be worried when I saw him 
yesterday. 

Quipley—Yes, but he has to 
be in perfect health to worry. 


Meyer was seated at a table 
with his finger stuck in a pail 
of water. “What are you do- 
ing?” asked his friend Levi. 

“Well, you see,” explained 
Meyer, “the doctor ordered me 
to take baths and I am getting 
accustomed to them gradual- 
ly. 





George—Yer ma give yer a 
spankin’ las’ night, didn’t she? 

Freddie—Yeh, when a feller 
gits in trouble there’s allus a 
woman in the case. 


Moron—Oh, I just hit my 
crazy bone. 

Robot—That’s too bad, Let 
me hold my hand on your 
head. 


Movie Producer—So you say 
you have played opposite John 
Barrymore? 

Applicant—Yes. Our studio 
was right across the street from 
where he worked. 


Western Tourist—Those In- 
dians have a_ blood-curdling 
yell. 

Guide—Yes, ma’am, every 
one of ’em is a college grad- 
uate. : 


Axel — D’ja hear th’ latest 
about Newrich? 

Hutt—Naw. What about 
him? 

Axel—He bought a Louis 
XIV bed, but it was too small 
for him, so he sent it back and 
asked for a Louis XVI. 


LUCID INTERVALS 






















































































to understand that you are leav- 
ing us to become an attendant 
at -a lunatic asylum, of all 


places! What makes you think - 


you are qualified for the work? 
Mary Ann—Well, ma’am, 
I’ve been here three years. 


Young Isaac had not been 
away from home long when he 
sent his father this telegram: 
“Am broke and have no 
friends what shall I do?” 

Abraham, his father, wired 
back :“Friendship is a wonder- 
ful thing make some friends 
right away.” 


Mistress—I’m glad to hear 
you will be staying on with 
me after you’re married. Do 
I know the lucky man? 

Maid—Oh, yes, ma’am. It’s 
your son! 


Fonda Love — Suppose I 
should steal a kiss? 

Miss Pert—I defy you. 

Fonda Love—And suppose 
I should steal two or three? 

Miss Pert—I would never 
give up. I should keep on defy- 
ing you. 


Spoof—What do you know 
about women? 

Piffle—Well, I ran a tourists’ 
auto camp for two years. 


Poet’s Wife—Harry, there’s 
a burglar in the house. 

Harry—Where’s the revolv- 
er? 

Poet’s Wife—You pawned it 
last week to get something to 
eat but here’s your latest poem 
to throw at him. 


Mrs. Oldwed—Do you cook 
three square meals a day for 
your husband? 

_ Mrs. Newlywed—No, only 
two square meals. He eats pan- 
cakes for breakfast. 


Sheiky Al—Hello! 

Flapper Ann—Pardon me, 
you’ve made a mistake. 

Sheiky Al—Aren’t you the 
little girl I kissed at the party 
last night? 

Flapper Ann—It must have 
been my sister Lou—she’s sick 
today. 





Betty—Herbert declares | 
go crazy if I don’t marry hi: 


Hetty— Poor boy! Then 
there’s no hope for him either 


way. 


Goozlum—What became 
your Secretary? 
Whillikins—I_ married je; 


and now she’s my treasurer, 


“What’s the first thing you 
do when cleaning your rifle?” 
the sergeant demanded. 

“Look at the number,” re- 
plied the rookie. 

“Oh, and what’s the big 
idea?” growled the hard-boiled 
one, 

“To make sure I don’t clean 
someone else’s,” was the bright 
reply. 


“I’m afraid Simpkins has for- 
gotten about that $10 I loaned 
him.” 

“Why do you think so?” 

“He always seems so glad to 
see me.” 


Penelope—The man I’m go- 
ing with now has both money 
and brains. 

Theresa—Gee, that makes it 
tough! 


‘“What has become of that 
pretty secretary you used to 
have?” 

“Oh, I had to dismiss her. 
My wife got jealous.” 

“That cxplains why you have 
such a homely one now.” 
“Sir, that’s my wife.” 


Coleslaw—So you've lost 
your parrot that used to swear 
so terribly. What killed him’ 

Caviar—He died of shock 
He escaped from his cage and 
wandered onto the golf links. 





Night Watchman’s Wife— 
Heavens, you’re late getting 
home this morning. 

Night Watchman—yYe:s, ™) 
alarm clock failed to go off. 


Xydas—Did you help your 
wife with her house clean's 
this year? 

Yasge—Yeah, I got out 
her way! 
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